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Waterbury's Cafe Provence 


APRIL 25-MAY 4 


BPD's clinician responder 


Randolph's co-op movie house 


W®RK? 


230 jobs in 
the Classifieds 







SEVEN DAYS presents 


GOLDEN 

Sale 






APRIL 17-20 




Breah out 
of your shell 
with spring 
shopping in 
downtown 
Burlington! 


i 


Head downtown THIS THURSDAY- 
SUNDAY (April 17-20) and shop at 
the participating locations below. 


Check out fresh 
SPRING INVENTORY! 



Crack open a 
GOLDEN EGG to find 


and don’t forget... 

Enjoy 2 hours of free parking at 
both downtown municipal garages 
(MACY'S AND COLLEGE STREET) 


Advance Music Center 

75 Maple Street 
advancemusicvt.com 
863-8652 


J 


Expressions 

102 Church Street 
expressionsvt.com 
864-0414 


Aristelle 

61 Church Street 
aristelle.com 
497-3913 


Eyes of the World 

168 Battery Street 
eyesoftheworldvt.com 
651-0880 


Lipptt S 


Lippa’s Estate and 
Fine Jewelry 

112 Church Street 


Marilyn's 
115 College Street 
658-4050 





- DEALS, 1 

DISCOUNTS AND | 
SURPRISES! 


Shake off the 
winter blues 
with new... 

SUNDRESSES, SHADES, SANDALS, 
ACCESSORIES, KITCHENWARE, 
GUITARS, GIFTS, JEANS, JEWELRY, 
PATIO FURNITURE, AND MORE. 




Wednesday 
April 23rd 
5pm to late 


Make RESERVATIONS & ( 

BOOK PRIVATE FUNCTIONS 
Online at: 


PASCOLO 

sheakTH 

Join us as we introduce menu items for o 
new sister restaurant 


PASCOLO RISTORANTE 


INF FARMHOUSE COM 

160 Bank Street 
Burlington, VT 
802.859.0888 


faceliook.com/DasBierhaiisVT 


Burlington's 
Only Rooftop Biergarten 
Every Thursday = 
Half-price sandwiches. All-day. 
1 ’1? I I A.l7-9i"") 


opening May at 83 Church Street. Casual Italian 
fare including house made pasta, GFM Italian 
sausages, salumi & more. 

Buon Appetito! 

FARMH0USETG.COM 


nn 

Authentic German dishes, prepared with 


POSITIVE PIE 
PLAINFIELD 

NOW SERVING 

BREAKFAST 

ON WEEKENDS 

WWW.POSITIVEPIE.COM 

| 6 9 MAIN S T R E E T • F L A I N F I E l D • 4 5 4 - 0 1 3 3 | 





Join us for Peak <Hi> 

Spruce Peak 

Experiences p ERFO rming 

^E23EEE23 arts center 





PERJOR/vlING 
Arts Center 


THE GIRL IN 
THE OTHER ROOM 
AN ORIGINAL PLAY 
WRITTEN & DIRECTED 
BY SARAH JO WILLEY 
SATURDAY, APRIL 26, 730 P.M. 

Where do you go when you dream? ’ 

What if you had a chance to make 
peace with yourregrets? Follow 
ftlora on a journey of self-discovery 

as she'sgiven a unique opportunity to reconale her relationship with her Mom-a 
determined single mother who gave up everything for her daughter before losing 
her battle with Alzheimer's Disease. 


Community 


LAMOILLE VALLEY 
DANCE ACADEMY: 

ALICE IN WONDERLAND 

SATURDAY, MAY 3 AT 6 P.M. AND 
SUNDAY, MAY 4 AT 3 P.M. 

Featuring local students ages 2 through teens, 
the ballet highlights the familiar characters and 
their adventures of this dassic and beloved 
story. Children performing represent Morrisville, 
Hyde Park, Stowe, Waterville, Jeffersonville, 
Cambridge, LoweD, Craftsbury and Eden. 


VERMONT TOWN HALL: AN 
EVENING WITH AMY GOODMAN 

SATURDAY, MAY 17, 7:00 P.M. 

Amy Goodman is the host and executive producer of 
Democracy Now!, a daily, independent, award-winning 
news program airing on over 1,200 public television 
and radio stations worldwide. Second in a series of 
adventures of the mind, Vermont Town Hall features 
intriguing people in public conversations. Come with 
your questions, leave with a better understandirg of the 
world around you. 



SMOKED MEM • LIBMIONS « BREWERY • 


“Best bur town in New England" - Boston flobt 

Located in Wtelmry, the food and beverage crossroads, we feature New England’s 
largest fi best curated selection of craft beer, proper cocktails, eclectic wines with a full 
menu featuring barbecue, vegetarian and cozy American fare. 


24 

TAPS 


Including beers from Hill Farmstead, 
Lawson's Finest Liquids. 

The Alchemist "Heady Topper" and 
our very own Prohibition Pig Pale Ale 


SUPPER 7 NIGHTS 


Brunch Specials 


Lunch Fri, Sat & Sun | SATURDAYS & SUNDAYS 

$4 Fernet draughts everyday 

23 South Main Street, Waterbury, Vermont • prohibitionpig.com 


JOIN US FOR 
MOTHER’S DAY 
BRUNCH! SCa -" 11 

Brunch Buffet featuring: 

- Eggs Benedict and Omelet Station 

- Spit Roasted VT Leg of Lamb 

- Adams Farm Chicken & Waffles 

- House Smoked Salmon Rillettes 

. . .and more! Plus a Bloody Mary bar to 
keep things lively. 

Now accepting reservations! 

24.95 per person; 10.95 kids under 12 

Visit guildtavern.com or call 802.497.1207 today! 


GUILDTAVERN.COM 
1833 WILU5TON ROAD 
S. BURLINGTON, VT • 802.497.1207 


GUILD 

TAVERN 


For tickets: SprucePeakArts.org 
Box office: 802-760-4634 





Lake Champlain 

CHOCOLATES* 


#BunnySelfie 


Beer, wine, and fresh-squeezed mimosas now 
served. Gather your friends around a farm table 
for a hearty meal or relaxed brunch. Cheers! 


M-F 7:30AM-5PM 
WEEKENDS 8AM-5PM 

716 Pine Street, Burlington VT | 802.864.0505 


ANNUAL® 

EGG SALE 


we wouLt* uvte to 


TO TWe COMMUNITy FOR -SUPPORTING 
LOCAL ANb ORGANIC fOOL ON 


APRIL 22ND 


SO% Off 
H.AT- 
BSeAbs 


PLCASC -lOIN US AS Wt CeLSBRATe OUR 
VIBRANT ANL SUSTAINABLS LOCAL FOOti 
SySTCfAS WITH ARSA FARtASRS. 


AMERICAN FLATBREAD 

Burlington Hearth 


at Laics Champlain Chocolates 




THE LAST 

ZY&q H3V3Z 

Blown Away 



facing 

facts 

CHECK MINUS 



A fter years of drawn-out lawsuits, property dis- 
putes and heartbreak, Don and Shirley Nelson 
are leaving Lowell Mountain, 

The Nelsons' land abuts the 21-turbine 
Kingdom Community Wind project. Kathryn Flagg re- 
ported Monday on Seven Days* Off Message blog that the 
Nelsons have accepted an offer from the project's owner. 
Green Mountain Power, to purchase 
the property. GMPwill pay $1.3 mil- 
lion for the Nelsons' 540-acre farm in 
Lowell, which has been in the Nelson 
family for 72 years. 

The Nelsons have said that they 
intend to move to "a location well 
away from the turbines.' The couple 
claims the giant windmills have 
brought them grief and ill health 
since they were constructed three 
years ago. 

In a press release, the Nelsons said 
they felt it was clear that the turbines 
"were not coming down and the effect 
on Lowell Mountain was irreversible." 

The settlement comes after a year- 
long dispute about property boundaries 
that made headlines in 2011, when pro- 
testors camped out and were arrested 
on what the Nelsons maintained was 
their land. GMPS attorney drafted a 


GMP WILL PAY $1.3 MILLION FOR 
THE NELSONS' 540 ACRE FARM 
III LOWELL WHICH HAS BEEN IN 
THE NELSON FAMILY EOR 72 YEARS. 


An audit ofthe 
Burlington School 
District revealed 
finance directors 
have underreported 
expenses for three 

Somebody 
flunked math. 

© 

ROCKY'S RABID 

Four rabid raccoons 
were trapped 
and destroyed in 
Chittenden County 
last week. Don't let 
the cute burglar 
face fool you. 

<§ 

STEALING WATER 

Someone sawed 
the water fountain 
olf tile side of a 
building in Saxtons 
River last Saturday 
night, Happening 
town, eh? 

©> 

LOW BLOW 

A9-year-old 
skateboarder was 
badly injured when 
he collided with a 
car in Burlington. 
He might have been 
on his cell— bad. 
Worse, the driver 
didn't wait around 
for the ambulance. 



TOPFIVE 

MOST POPULAR ITEMS ON SEVENDAYSVT.COM 

1. "Early-Morning Helicopter Raid: A Wake- 
Up Call for Winooski?" by Mark Davis. City 
police called in a federal helicopter for 
assistance on a drug bust last month. 

2. Off Message: "Winooski Police Chief 
Retiring to Disney World" by Mark Davis. 
Chief Steve McOueen is retiring to follow a 
longtime passion. 

3. "A New Textile industry Takes Shape 
in Winooski' by Kathryn Flagg. A textile 
collective is trying to reclaim the Onion 
City's garment-making legacy. 

4. Troubled Waters: On Champlain Cleanup, 
Environmentalists Doubt Shumlin's 
Resolve" by Paul Heintz, The governor is 

some groups believe he hasn't put his 
money where his mouth is. 

5. "Vermont Supper Club to Open in Former 
Claire's Restaurant" by Alice LevitL Last 
month Hardwick said goodbye to a locavore 
hotspot but a new restaurant is set to take 
its place. 


□ 


tweet of 
the week: 


iPspeederandearl 
have a big, fluffy black rabbit 





FOLLOW US ON TWITTER ©SEVEN .DAYS 
OUR TWEEPLL: SEVENDAYSVT.COM/TWITTER 




SUliifl 

HARTFORD 





MORE ROUTES - MORE CITIES - LESS MONEY 


CITY-TO-CITY 
BUS SERVICE 


CONNECTINGCOMMUTERS.ORG 800-685-RIDE 






OUTLETS 

BROOKS 

HOTHF.RS PUUm' € P 


Trisli McEvoy 

Orsanize and customize your 
beauty routine this summer! 



Meet with a professional 
makeup artist from Trish McEvoy 
for a personalized lesson on 
May 2nd and 3rd! 

Call for details. 


Mirror Mirr®r 

Comer of Main & Battery Streets, 
Burlington, VT • 802-861-7500 
www.mirrormirrorvt.com 
Locally $wned - Locally Operated 


SEVEN DAYS 



feed back 


Don Eggert, Cathy Resm 






CORRECTIONS 

A production error defeated the 
purpose of last week’s letter to 
the editor titled “Our Mfs-take” 
correcting errors in our “Next 
Act" story about Lyric Theatre’s 
production of Les Miserables. Co- 
credit for the show should have 
gone to composer Claude-Michel 
Schonberg, as Mark Conrad cor- 
rectly pointed out in his letter 
to the editor. We incorrectly 
changed the spellingto Shonberg. 
Sorry, Mark. 

In last week’s Fair Game, Paul 
Heintz wrote that Department 
of Environmental Conservation 
Commissioner David Mears 
represented the Conservation 
Law Foundation when it suc- 
cessfully sued the Environmental 
Protection Agency to throw out 
Vermont’s water-quality plan. 
Mears did represent CLF in 
other water-quality cases when 
he ran Vermont Law School's 
Environmental and Natural 
Resources Law Clinic, but he was 
not involved in that case. 



MISSING STORY? 

1 always enjoy reading your weekly 
newspaper. But did you really just 
publish a Money Issue [April 9] and not 
do a stand-alone story on the emerg- 
ing, grassroots, statewide campaign 
calling for a public bank for Vermont? 
That 15 Vermont towns passed town- 
meeting resolutions calling on the 
state legislature to create such an 
entity? The UVM Gund Institute’s 40- 
page research study explaining how 
a Vermont public bank could create 
2,000-plus jobs and reinvigorate 
Vermont's entrepreneurial, infrastruc- 
tural and economic landscape? Maybe 

Interested readers, meanwhile, may 
wish to google “Vermonters for a New 
Economy" or contact Montpelierite 
Gwendolyn Hallsmith, at gwendolyn. 
hallsmith@gmail.com, to get involved. 

Free Vermont, and long live the 
UNtied States! 

Rob Williams 

WAITSFIELD 


CUP-OUT HEADLINE 

[Re “Will the Keurig Green Mountain 
Cold-Cup Project Heat Up the Local 
Economy?" April 2]: The headline 
regarding KGM’s cold-cup expansion 
could have read: “Will the Keurig Green 
Mountain Coffee Cold-Cup Project Heat 
Up the Global Environment?” Or how 






about: “Will the Keurig Green Mountain 
Coffee Cold-Cup Project Fill Up Global 
Landfills?” 

Seth Wolcott-MacCausland 

BURLINGTON 


NOT A SHOT 

Correcting a correction [Feedback: 
“How Many Shots?” April 9]: In the U.S. 
and many other countries, a “shot,” also 
known as a “standard drink,” is defined 
as 1.5 ounces, but a “shot glass" can 
range from about one to a few ounces. 
Therefore, there are about 85 shots in a 
gallon (128 oz.), not 112. 

Brad Cook 

FAYSTON 

Food writer Corin Hirsch responds: 
Shot amounts vary from culture 
to culture, bar to bar. Usually, it 
ranges from l.S to 2 ounces. 


Taser misuse because there is no in- 
dependent organization to collect un- 
tainted data. So no, it is not OK to use 
a glorified cattle prod on me. It is not 
OK that you are armed against me. It is 
really not OK that you assume greater 
rights than I have and use terrorist tac- 
tics to enforce them. 

I am a free being. I respect the rights 
of all other free beings and expect the 
same. Until each of us accepts this basic 
principle, we will continue to be victim- 
ized by some “authority.” 

Amanda Lovell 
PORT HENRY, N.Y. 


IN RESPONSE TO NECI 
NASTYGRAM 

As a resident of Montpelier, I found 
Mr. Rapacz’s letter criticizing NECI 
on Main in Montpelier pretty nasty 
and uncalled for. [Feedback: “Culinary 
Critic,” March 26], There are currently 


E WITH TASERS 

[Re “Two Years After a Taser Death, a 
Reform Bill Comes Under Fire,” March 
19]: Tasers are weapons of intimidation 
- a “valuable tool,” if your objective is 


We are allowing o 


not agree with. Words such as “obey,” 
“comply,” “command," “defy” and 
“subdue" are not used in the language 
of equal beings. I reject any agency 
that dismisses murder. I specifically 
condemn Vermont Attorney General 
William Sorrell as most culpable. 

We will never know the extent of 




I^ED SQUARE 

Hopin' D«Wn ftie Sunny Trail/ 


lies Like This 

Northern Spy is a new 
limited release from Citizen 
Cider. Bright and balanced, 
this is a delicious offering for 
cider fans to fall for-$11.99. 

Mal-black 

Tinto Negro, or “black wine,” 
is deeply dark in color, and 
showcases floral aromatics 
along with rich fruit. An 
expressive example of 
Mendoza at $10.99. 

Fetastic! 

Yarra Valley Marinated 
Feta is perfect over a salad 
or simply with some crusty 
bread. On sale at just $1.99. 

Honey Bunny 

Annie’s Organic Honey 
Grahams are natural, 
delicious, and available 
for just 99 cents! Grab 'em 
before they hop away... 

( Cheese trader s 


802 . 863.0143 
Open 7 days 10am-7pm 

Web & Mobile site: 
www.cheesetraders.com 


CRACK 
AN EGG! 

and see how much you'll save. . . 


5 

8 



The physicians and staff of Vermont Gynecology are passionate about 
women's health, and deeply committed to providing state-of-the-art, 
personalized gynecologic care in a warm and welcoming environment. 
Your well-being is our top priority, and we are honored to partner with 
you to optimize your health. 

Welcoming new patients! Most forms of insurance accepted. 


Vermont 

^ jp Gynecology 


KymBoyman, MD Jane Conolly, MD Cheryl Gibson, MD Gailyn Thomas, 


Comfor-Pedjc 

IZjea ulyivsr 


Purchase any king 
mattress or set for the 
same price as a queen 
Purchase any Queen 
mattress or set for the 
same price as a full. 


FOR THE PRICE OFA 


omm 


ADVANCED REST 

KING MATTRESS 


*1074 


ADVANCED REST RESTORED SPIRITS EXCLUSIVE COMPORT RENEWED ENERGY 

QUEEN. ..*1074 QUEEN. .*2274 QUEEN. .*3274 QUEEN ...*1474 

KING *J42f KING *£62f KING *$72l KING *Jj82t 


FINANCING AVAILABLE | OFFER GOOD THROUGH APRIL 28" 


danformsl 


DanformShoesVT.com Q 0 

BURLINGTON : 864.7899 COLCHESTER : 863.2653 
SHELBURNE : 985.3483 ST ALBANS : 527.0916 


HIGHER GROUND PRESENTS 


AT THE FLYNN THEATRE • JULY 1 5, 2014 • 8 PM 


TICKETS: WWW.FLYNNTIX.ORG, 802.86. FLYNN, 
OR FLYNN THEATRE BOX OFFICE. 


1775 Williston Road, South Burlington, VT 

(802)735-1252 | www.VTGyn.com 


388 PINE STREET, BURLINGTON 
802.862.5056 

vrniturecompony.com • Mon thru Sol 10-6, Su 
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dear^/lucy. 


Cjtdt/en. tidd 

Sail 

Crack . tjpat , an egg this 
weekend, April 17 th -20™, 

TO FIND OUT /llHiT OUtc/l 

you’ll save! Discounts of 

f0% -30% 

off your attire purchase! 


We have tons of nectr 

STYLES FROM ALL 

your rtf write brands 


38 church street 
802.862.5126 
www. dearlucy. com 
mon-thurs 10-7, 
fri-sat 10-8, sun 11-6 




mwm 

SJPH 




Outdoor Gear Exchange 

Presenting the third annual 


April i8 th -20 th 


Consign your old boat | Get special deals on new and used kayaks, canoes, SUPsand accessories) Learn paddling basics 


Bring your boats to 
our Cherry St loading dock 

Check Clinic Times and Additional Details online at gearX.com/paddlefest an d we'll take it from there 


The Best Paddling Films of the Year 


Kokatat 

REEL PADDLING 


PRESENTS 


reelpaddlingfilmfeslival.i 


Sponsored By: 

&J PM A 


Tickets 
Adult- $12 
Student- $10 
($15 at the door) 

Ticket info 
atgearX.com 


Thursday, April 17"' 
at The Outdoor Gear Exchange 
Doors at 7:30pm 

. 'Presented By: - 


WERNER 

PADDLES 


CanocTraii 




Water World 


THURSDAY 17 

All in the Family 


MONDAY 21 

Tis the Seasons 


FAIR GAME open season on VERMONT politics by paulheintz 



Adirondack 

Audiology 


Offices in: 

Colchester, VT 
Plattsburgh, NY 
Saranac Lake, NY 



ROBIN TALKS WITH HER GRANDMOTHER: \ 


WORLD WAR I 
AND THE WOMEN'S 
PEACE MOVEMENT 



< CHARLOTTE DENNETT IN CELEBRATION OF THE 

i 99TH BIRTHDAY 
, OF THE WOMEN'S 
I INTERNATIONAL 

| LEAGUE 

FOR PEACE AND 
i FREEDOM 

$ Thursday, April 24, at 7 pm • Bethany 
Church, 115 Main Si. Montpelier 
Sunday, April 27. at 2 pm • BCA Center. 
135 Church St.. Burlington. VT 


SPONSORED BY CENTRAL VI S BURLINGTON WILPF 
AND THE PJC. FOR MORE INFO CALL B02-8B2-4929. 
FREE. REFRESHMENTS. DONATION APPRECIATED. 



Label to Table 


S ince he was first elected to the 
Vermont House nearly 18 years 
ago, Hinesburg farmer david 
zuckerman has fought a mostly 
losing battle against the spread of geneti- 
cally engineered food. Now a member of 
the Vermont Senate, Zuckerman has finally 
found the secret ingredient: widespread 
political support. 

"It’s all, for lack of a better word, or- 
ganic,” he says. 

By a surprisingly wide margin, the 
Senate voted 26 to 2 on Tuesday to 
require any food “entirely or partially 
produced with genetic engineering” 
to be labeled as such, starting in July 
2016. So long as the Senate can reconcile 
its differences with the House, which 
passed a similar bill last year, Vermont's 
law could take effect sooner than those 
passed in Maine and Connecticut. 

Tuesday's overwhelming Senate 
vote was hardly preordained. Before 
making it to the floor, the bill had to 
weave its way through three commit- 
tees, two of whose chairmen had previ- 
ously expressed great skepticism. But 
throughout the floor debate, lawmaker 
after lawmaker cited the hundreds, if 
not thousands, of calls and emails they 
received in support of the bill. 

"As chair of the agriculture com- 
mittee, I wasn’t really sold on whether 
GMOs were good, bad or indifferent,” 
Sen. bobby starr (D -Essex/Orleans) 
told his colleagues. “But after weeks of 
testimony, it was very clear, very obvious 
that the people that we represent, that 
sent us here, definitely wanted this bill 
passed." 

An even bigger obstacle was Sen. dick 
sears (D-Bennington), who chairs the 
Senate Judiciary Committee and excels 
at stalling legislation he doesn’t like. But 
during Tuesday’s debate, Sears proved to 
be one of the bill’s strongest advocates. 
Though Attorney General bill sorrell 
told Vermont Public Radio last week 
that he would be “very surprised if we 
are not sued” over the legislation, Sears 
argued it would be “defensible" in court. 

“I’ve just heard from so many constit- 
uents that they want this," Sears said in 
an interview. “I think, generally, people 
believe they have a right to know what's 
in their food.” 

The numbers appear to back that 
up. A poll conducted by the Castleton 
Polling Institute earlier this month for 
VTDigger.org found that 79 percent of 
the 682 Vermonters surveyed support 
labeling genetically engineered food. 

Not everyone in the Senate got 
behind the bill. Sen. norm mcallister 


(R-Franklin), a Highgate dairy farmer, 
said he’s used genetically modified crops 
for years and finds them highly effective. 
Arguing that proponents were plied with 
“misinformation” and employed “scare 
tactics,” McAllister disputed an assertion 
by Sen. philip baruth (D-Chittenden) 
that scientists have modified strawberry 
DNA with that of arctic flounder. 

“As far as I know, you can’t mix two 
species," McAllister said. “I think it would 
taste a little fishy, truly.” 

Sen. peg flory (R-Rutland), the other 
dissenting vote, questioned the notion that 
GMOs are unhealthy, arguing that neither 
the American Medical Association nor the 
World Health Organization had shown 
that to be the case. But she didn't belabor 
the point 

"People’s minds are made up,” she said, 
resignedly. “I get that.” 


I THINK, GENERALLY, 
PEOPLE BELIEVE TREY RAVE 

A RIGHT TO KNOW 
WHAT'S IN THEIR FOOD 

SEN. DICK SEARS 


Chem Lab 

How label crazy will the legislature get this 

Nearly three weeks before it cracked 
down on GMOs, the Senate went even 
further with toxic chemicals. By a 17 to 11 
margin, it passed legislation empowering 
the Department of Health to require the 
labeling of products containing chemicals 
it deems harmful — and, in some cases, 
banning them outright. 

“What's been happening is the legisla- 
ture has been tackling [harmful chemicals] 
one at a time, and you have 180 lawmak- 
ers with very little expertise in chemis- 
try and science,” says Sen. kevin mulun 
(R-Rutland), who sponsored the bill. “I 
think the health department has that ex- 
pertise, so I think it's a really wise move.” 

Caught by surprise that the Senate 
would pass such a bill, industry lobbyists 
have descended upon the House hoping to 
kill it there — or at least defang it. Absent 
an update to the federal Toxic Substances 
Control Act, they argue that Vermont should 
follow the lead of other states and simply 
create an online database with information 
about what chemicals are in which products. 


“From the beginning, our biggest in- 
terest is consistency," says Toy Industry 
Association lobbyist anoy hackman. “From 
the standpoint of burden to industry, 
we don't want to recreate the wheel in 
Vermont." 

Adds Associated Industries of Vermont 
vice president william driscoll, “The more 
Vermont goes out on its own, the more it 
becomes a concern for manufacturers who 
are here or who are considering coming 

It appears those lobbyists are find- 
ing some success in the House. A new 
draft unveiled Tuesday by Rep. david deen 
(D-Westminster), who chairs the House 
Committee on Fish, Wildlife and Water 
Resources, would narrow the scope of the 
bill to products used by children. Further 
changes are likely in the closing weeks of 
the legislative session as the bill works its 
way through several other committees. 

Vermont Public Interest Research 
Group executive director paul burns 
says he hopes the House will stick to the 
Senate-passed language, arguing that 
not just children but “pregnant women, 
the elderly and folks with compromised 
immune systems” are at risk. Burns says he 
hopes Gov. peter shumun, who has spoken 
cautiously about the bill, will help push it 
over the finish line. 

“We would welcome a more consis- 
tently favorable stance from all the agen- 
cies who are weighing in on this,” Burns 
says. “In the end, I think the governor is 
going to be there and he’s going to sign a 
bill if we get it to his desk.” 

Blank Check? 

Is there any limit to how much one can 
contribute to candidates, parties and po- 
litical action committees in Vermont? 

“I think the short answer is ‘prob- 
ably,’” says Attorney General Bill Sorrell. 

If that lack of certainty makes you 
cringe, you’re not alone. 

The ambiguity stems from a draft- 
ing error made in a campaign finance 
overhaul passed by the legislature in 
January. Soon after it was signed into law, 
Secretary of State jim condos' office no- 
ticed that it repealed Vermont’s old limits 
effective immediately, but it didn't enact 
the new ones until January 2015 — after 
this November’s state elections. That left 
a nearly yearlong window during which 
one could theoretically donate as much 
as one pleased. 

As soon as the error was discovered, 
House members scrambled and quickly 
passed a technical correction bill reinstat- 
ing the old limits until the new ones take 
effect in January. But, so far, the Senate 




GOT A TIP FOR PAUL? PAUL@SEVENDAYSVT.COM = 


hasn’t followed suit. For the past month, 
the fix has been languishing in the Senate 
Finance Committee — and it's unclear 
whether it will even come up for a vote. 

Why not? One possibility is that 
Senate leaders are leery of giving Sen. 
peter galbraith (D-Windham) another 
opportunity to push for lower contribu- 
tion limits or a wholesale ban on direct 
corporate donations to candidates. 
Galbraith has spent years annoying the 
hell out of his colleagues by forcing 
uncomfortable votes on an issue most 
would prefer to settle behind closed 
doors. If the technical correction bill hit 
the Senate floor, Galbraith could amend 

And not everyone thinks 
the fix is even necessary. 

Sen. JEANETTE WHITE 

(D-Windham), who wrote 
the original campaign finance 
overhaul, says she thinks that, technically, 
Vermont currently has no contribution 
limits. But she thinks donors will vol- 
untarily abide by the old rules, because 
they — and the candidates they support — 
would be scorned by voters if they, say, cut 
a $50,000 check to a state senate campaign. 

"Don’t you think the press would 
have a field day with that?” she says. 
“And wouldn’t I lose more credibility 
than I would gain from that $50,000? So 
I couldn't imagine any candidate doing 
that, whether we make the change or not." 

Sorrell sees it differently. The reason he 
thinks Vermont “probably" still has contri- 
bution limits is that the mistake clearly was 
clerical and, if challenged, a court would 
likely recognize legislators’ intent to pre- 
serve the old limits for the rest of the year. 

“No one was saying we don’t want any 
limits this election,” he says, summarizing 
the legislative debate. “The talk was more 
about when the new limits would take 
effect — in this cycle or the new cycle.” 

So what would Sorrell do if a can- 
didate reported receiving a $50,000 
contribution? 

“We would communicate to the donor 
and the recipient that we are of the view 
that ‘you’re in violation,’ so our sugges- 
tion is that the recipient send it back and 
the donor ask for it back,” he says. “That 
would be the safer route.” 

And if the hypothetical donor doesn't? 

“I’m kind of crossing my fingers that 
that doesn't take place," he says. 

Galbraith vehemently disagrees that 
the state could enforce campaign finance 
limits that don’t exist in statute — espe- 
cially if the Senate fails to take up the 
technical correction bill this session 
when it has every opportunity to do so. 

“If the Senate chooses not to make a 
correction, I think that's evidence that the 
legislature doesn't choose to have limits," 
he says. 

So does Galbraith have a devious plan 
to relitigate campaign finance limits if the 
fix reaches the Senate floor? 


“I’m not really working on anything, 
but when and if it comes up, I reserve all 
options,” he hints. 

Media Notes 

Turmoil at one of the nation’s largest 
newspaper chains could portend big 
changes in Vermont’s media landscape. 
And no, we’re not taking about the 
Gannett-owned Burlington Free Press. 

Two weeks ago, New York-based 
Digital First Media announced it would 
shutter its much-ballyhooed Project 
Thunderdome, a 3-year-old effort to cen- 
tralize digital-content creation for its 75 
daily newspapers, plus its many weeklies. 
Formed after hedge fund Alden Global 
Capital bought and merged 
the bankrupt Journal Register 
and MediaNews Group 
chains, DFM owns three 
southern Vermont papers: the 
Brattleboro Reformer, Bennington Banner 
and Manchester Journal. 

The news didn't stop with the axing 
of Thunderdome and its 50 employees. 

According to Nieman Journalism 
Lab's ken doctor, the move was “just part 
of a major north-of-$ 100 -million cost- 
cutting initiative" as DFM “is readying 
its newspaper properties for sale.” While 
the company hasn’t said it will break up 
and sell its papers, Poynter Institute’s 
rick edmonds wrote, citing two unnamed 
sources, “the properties have informally 
been shopped around since the start of 
this year.” 

Local management says that's just not 
the case. 

“Everything you hear about struggles 
is hearsay,” says ed woods, publisher of 
DFM’s Vermont properties. “There is 
absolutely no truth to any spinoff." 

Woods took to the pages of the 
Reformer and Banner this week to re- 
assure readers that, as he put it, “We 
are well on our way” to transforming 
the papers into, well, "digital first” 
enterprises. 

Of course, the future of DFM’s 
Vermont papers will be determined 
not in Brattleboro or Bennington but 
in a Manhattan boardroom. And if the 
eight newsroom layoffs announced last 
Thursday at DFM’s Salt Lake Tribune 
were a preview, the future may not be 

Then again, if a sale to a local inves- 
tor or regional company is in the offing, 
it's possible the Reformer, Banner and 
Journal could get a taste of what they’ve 
been missing since long before I worked 
at the Reformer in 2007 and 2008: the 
resources they need to thrive. © 
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local matters 

To Prevent Further Tragedy, Burlington Tries 
Dispatching a Clinician Instead of a Cop 


J ustin Verette is a first responder 
at the Burlington Police 
Department, but you won’t 
see him in a uniform, behind 
the wheel of a cruiser or packing a gun, 
Taser or nightstick. His supervisors 
were initially uncomfortable with the 
idea of him even carrying a police radio, 
but it’s a requirement of his new job as a 
clinical interventionist for the BPD. 

‘‘Some people were asking, ‘Are you 
undercover?”' Verette said. “I had my 
tires slashed — somebody thought I was 

But most people, including cops and 
city officials, are celebrating Verette's 
new role. Prompted by the fatal 
police shooting of a mentally ill man 
in Burlington’s New North End last 
November, dispatchers for the past few 
months have sent Verette — sometimes 
alone, sometimes accompanied by uni- 
formed officers — to respond to 911 calls 
that involve mentally ill or distressed 
subjects. 

The pilot program, which is an out- 
growth of the HowardCenter’s Street 
Outreach Team, attempts to reduce 
danger in the encounters between police 
officers and people in psychological 
crisis. Earlier this month, a Leicester 
man shot at and injured two Vermont 
state troopers. The suspect was report- 
edly mentally ill. 

“I think it will make a difference,” 
Burlington Police Chief Michael 
Schirling said of the new approach. 

The BPD had been moving in the 
direction of civilian intervention well 
before officers killed Wayne Brunette 
when he approached them with a shovel 
outside his home last November — the 
first police shooting in Burlington since 
1997. For almost 15 years, the police have 
been working with the HowardCenter's 
Street Outreach Team to resolve con- 
flicts that involve people suffering from 
mental illness, substance abuse and 
other issues, mostly on and around the 
Church Street Marketplace. The mental- 
health workers interact with between 
700 and 1,000 troubled people a year, 
defusing potentially explosive situations 
so police don’t have to. 

The program now counts four 
clinicians, including Verette’s su- 
pervisor, Matt Young, who was the 
HowardCenter’s original street-outreach 


worker. Funding for Verette’s position 
comes from a mix of city, United Way 
and Vermont Department of Mental 
Health funds. 

After the Brunette shooting, the 
police department decided to take 
HowardCenter’s program a step further: 
Verette would be based at the Burlington 
Police Department and carry a police 
radio, allowing him to monitor calls and 
intervene when appropriate. 

“He can jump in and say, ‘That 


individual is well-known to me, I have 
a relationship, let me go and speak with 
him,”' explained Young. 

Although Verette has not been in any 
dangerous situations since he began his 
new duties earlier this year, he's been 
plenty busy. He responds to about two 
or three 911 calls per shift, which usually 
runs weekdays from roughly 1 to 9 p.m. 

That’s expected to increase as dis- 
patchers become familiar with him, and 
"officers are asking for me,” Verette said. 


What kinds of calls is Verette getting? 

A Burlington college student talking 
of suicide — Verette and his team got 
him into treatment. Ditto a woman who 
called 911, insisting that someone had 
broken into her home and stolen her 
pulled pork. Verette said it’s not unusual 
for people suffering from delusions or 
other serious mental health problems to 
be convinced something has been stolen 
or rearranged in their home. 

Then there was the man lying in 
the middle of the road, hoping to get 
arrested. 

“Stated goal: ‘I want to go to jail. 
I won’t feel safe anywhere but jail,”' 
Young said of the man, who earlier in the 
day was curled up in a fetal position out- 
side the Burlington Police Department. 
"Tough case.” 

SOME PEOPLE WERE ASKING. 
“AREYOO UNDERCOVER?” 

I HAD MYTIRES SLASHED 
-SOMEBODY THOUGHT 
I WAS A NARG. 

JUSTIN VERETTE 

Police dispatchers often find them- 
selves making the initial, difficult deci- 
sion about whether to send Verette or 
a cop. They might decide to involve 
the caller in that determination, giving 
him or her the option of talking to a 
uniformed police officer or Verette, who 
is described as a “representative of the 
police department,” or “someone who 
can come over and speak with you.” 

“Most of the calls I’m going to, I feel 
pretty safe,” Verette said. “All of us have 
been exposed to difficult kinds of situa- 
tions. We’re good judges of, ‘OK, is this 
something I have to back away from and 
get an officer involved?'” 

Either Verette or the police sergeant 
on duty can veto the dispatcher's deci- 
sion, if either one feels that it would put 
an unarmed mental-health worker in 
harm’s way. Everyone is acutely aware 
that assessing the situation accurately 
could be a matter of life and death. “The 
dispatchers have to get comfortable,” 
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Young said. “If they dispatch Justin and 
not an officer, what happens if some- 
thing goes wrong?” 

For example: If Verette had been 
in his current position last November, 
would he have responded when 
Brunette's parents called 911? 

Quite possibly. 

“That would potentially be a Justin 
call," Schirling said of the Brunette case. 
“Hopefully, we’re not creating a differ- 
ent risk. That's a question, when you 
call 911 for a police response and we 
send you a civilian.” Though the 911 call 
made no reference to violence, Brunette 
immediately charged the responding 
officers with a shovel, which convinced 
them that they were in danger of serious 

On the other hand, Brunette might 
have reacted differently to Verette than 
he did to the cops who responded that 
afternoon. It’s not uncommon for men- 
tally ill people in crisis to react nega- 
tively to officials in uniform. The two 
men did not know each other. 

With police, Young said, “There’s 
radios, there’s sirens, there's three other 
officers, there’s cars — it ramps every- 
thing up. We try to settle things down. 
We have more time. The greatest skill 
we have is we can listen and listen for a 
long time, because people often need to 
talk, and sometimes that can be a resolu- 
tion in itself. The police don’t have that 
kind of time.” 


The city’s police commission is 
expected to present a largely posi- 
tive report about the program to the 
Burlington City Council on April 16. 
Plans are already in the works to hire 
a second clinician, who, like Verette, 
would have first-responder responsibili- 
ties at the BPD. The job would be funded 
on a six-month trial basis through the 
Vermont Department of Mental Health. 

City Councilor Dave Hartnett (D- 
Ward 4), who championed a council 
resolution urging police to improve 
their responses to mental-health calls 
after the Brunette shooting, is already 

“It looks pretty good,” Hartnett said. 
“We wanted to make sure something got 
done. I wouldn’t say that’s the case with 
all resolutions.” 

But even backers of the initiative offer 
an important caveat: ‘It's not a magical 
answer to the underlying challenges. 
The problem pre-November and post- 
November is the same,” said Schirling. 
“There are too many people reaching a 
crisis threshold on the street, and once 
that threshold is reached, there are very 
few options. We've got to create a system 
that minimizes the number of times that 
the behavior gets to that point that it 
requires that level of intervention, and I 
don’t see any evidence of that going on 
anywhere." © 

Contact: mark@sevendaysvt.com 
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An Essex Junction Apartment Makeover Sends 
Tenants Scrambling for Affordable Housing 


I n late March, roughly 100 residents 
of Green Meadows Apartments in 
Essex Junction returned home to 
find that eviction notices had been 
tacked to their doors. The writing was 
on the wall — literally: They had 60 days 
to pack up their belongings and get out. 

Where will they all go? That’s a tough 
question for some in the development, 
where a two-bedroom apartment rents 
for an average of $850. Finding vacan- 
cies — at comparably low prices — in the 
tight Chittenden County rental market 
is a daunting task. Fair-market rate for 
a two-bedroom unit in Vermont's most 
populous county is $1,309, according 
to the U.S. Department of Housing and 
Urban Development. 

Few current tenants will likely be able 
to return to the new, improved Green 
Meadows, where rent for a two-bed- 
room apartment will double to roughly 
$1,600. The building’s owner, Burlington 
physician Jeff Rubman, plans to demol- 
ish all 112 apartments over the next three 
to five years and replace them with 300 
new units. There will be additional ame- 
nities: more space, laundry facilities in 
each apartment and exercise equipment 
in every building. The new complex will 
also include a swimming pool and a com- 
munity center, and Rubman promises 
walking and bike paths that connect to 
the neighboring Tree Farm Recreational 

"I just wish if they were going to re- 
build, they were going to be affordable," 
said Deborah Quintin, one resident living 
in the first 40 units slated for demolition. 
(People in the other 72 apartments, which 
will be torn down in later phases, can stay 
put — for now.) Construction is expected 
to begin by July, with the first new units 
ready for occupancy next spring. 

Rubman says it’s no secret that he’s 
been gearing up for a major overhaul. He 
said he started converting residents in 
the first complex from long-term leases 
to month-to-month ones about a year 
ago. Since 2012, he’s been working with 
Essex Junction’s planning commission 
to get the village’s stamp of approval, 
and he submitted an application for an 
Act 250 permit this past February. 
Residents tell a different story. 

“We were all in shock,” said Quintin, 
who has lived at Green Meadows for 
nine years. “Absolutely no one knew ... 
One poor guy, he just moved in March 


1, and they didn’t bother telling him.” 
Last Wednesday afternoon, Quintin was 
boxing up her two-bedroom apartment. 
“Want any stuff?” she asked a reporter. 

Many of the soon-to-be displaced res- 
idents at Green Meadows are in a tough 
socioeconomic spot. Only a few being 
evicted this spring, such as Quintin, 
receive Section 8 vouchers, a federal 
rent subsidy. Many of the others rely on 
below-market rents to make ends meet. 

Tasha Spaulding, a mother of two, 
answered her front door to reveal a hall- 
way and living room already crowded 
with cardboard boxes. 

Asked about her plans, Spaulding an- 
swered matter-of-factly: “We’re moving. 
We have to.” 

Spaulding is a stay-at-home mother 
of two boys, 8 and 11. Her husband is 
a para-educator at Mount Mansfield 
Union High School. Spaulding's mother- 
in-law was on hand last week to help 
with the packing. 

“She tells me I have too many books,” 
Spaulding teased gently. 

Her family’s sudden search for a new 
home landed them in Lamoille County, 
where fair-market rents are 25 to 30 per- 
cent less than in neighboring Chittenden. 
Spaulding tried to find something closer. 


“I called a couple of places,” she said. In 
most cases, prices were just too high. 
Or voicemail boxes were already full by 
the time she called, so she couldn’t even 
leave a message for the landlord. 

The rent for their Jeffersonville 
duplex will be slightly higher than 
the $825 the family pays now, but 
Spaulding's looking on the bright side: 
She’ll have her own washing machine 
and a little more space. 

Her biggest worry is that her boys 
won’t be able to finish out the school 
year in Essex Junction. Crossing her 
fingers, she said she expected a final 
decision from the school district within 
a few days. 

Elaine Sopchak had such families 
in mind when she first expressed con- 
cerns about the plan to redevelop Green 
Meadows. As a member of the village’s 
board of trustees, she weighed in at an 
early hearing on the project in 2012, 
noting the need for affordable housing 
in Essex Junction and speculating about 
the redevelopment’s impact on affected 
families, particularly those with chil- 
dren in the local schools. 

On paper, she said, the village has a 
"decent” amount of affordable housing. 
"It’s just, they're full,” said Sopchak. 

Looking forward, Sopchak hopes 


that Essex Junction’s planning commis- 
sion — which is rewriting the village's 
comprehensive plan right now — will 
consider provisions for inclusionary 
zoning or development incentives that 
would encourage construction of more 
affordable housing. 

“The people who work at the conve- 
nience store, and the people who pick up 
the garbage, and the people who do these 
blue-collar jobs need places to live,” she 
said, “and they shouldn’t be separated 
out from the rest of us just because they 
make less money.” 

Advocates for affordable housing say 
the loss of 40 units in the Chittenden 
County rental market will be keenly felt. 
“I’m trying to think of a time where ... 
something on that scale has happened,” 
said Chris Donnelly, the director of 
community relations at the Champlain 
Housing Trust. “It’s significant." 

CHT is fielding calls from some Green 
Meadows residents looking for leads. 
But the trust has few vacancies. “My 
biggest concern is, I don't know where 
40 households, paying an affordable 
rent, find a place to live right now,” said 
Donnelly. While Rubman is following all 
the applicable state rules, he continued, 
two months of notice seems “in this case, 
in this market, really short.” 
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The big picture, Donnelly said, is that 
low interest rates and low vacancy rates 
are incentivizing developers to build 
multifamily housing. While that means 
more units on the market, few are in a 
price range that individuals at the lower 
end of the economic spectrum can 
afford. “If everything’s being built for 
one end of the income level, then we’re 
just leaving other people behind,” said 
Donnelly. 

Rubman and a business partner 
bought the property 33 years ago; today 
he owns the building alone. The apart- 
ments themselves were built between 
1973 and 1975. “We’ve always tried to 
keep it up," said Rubman, in a small office 
above his medical practice. Old draw- 
ings and aerial maps of Green Meadows 
were spread out on the table in front of 
him, next to new, computer-generated 
architectural renderings. “But what we 
find is that the buildings were not built 
terribly well ... They’re really showing 
their age.” 

Sopchak under- 
stands that things 
need to change 
Green Meadows. She 
just wishes that it 
didn't have to uproot 

holds. Residents, 
too, admitted that 
the buildings are 
in rough shape. 

Spaulding pointed 
out mold on her bathroom ceiling, and 
places where paint and drywall were 
peeling away from the walls. 

It’s not just the buildings that are 
in disrepair. Rubman said there's no 
water-management plan for the wet, 
low-lying property because it wasn’t re- 
quired at the time of construction. The 
new development will include three 
retention ponds and extensive storm- 
water management plans. Rubman 
said the units will be better protected, 
too; they’ll be outfitted with a sprinkler 
system to protect against fire. 

Over the years, structural issues at 
Green Meadows have given rise to other 
problems. 

“At times this has been called 
‘Slum Meadows’ rather than ‘Green 
Meadows,”' said Rubman. He said he's 
seen drug raids and arrests, and that the 
attorney general has threatened to close 


down the complex if Rubman didn’t 
evict drug-dealing tenants. 

With the makeover and rebranding, 
Green Meadows will also get a new 
name; “The Village at Autumn Pond.” 
There’s a beaver pond tucked out of 
sight in a nearby wooded area, but no 
“Autumn Pond” to be found. Rubman 
said he just liked the word; “‘Autumn’ 
has a nice feel,” he said. 

Paging through the architectural 
plans, Rubman said that the new de- 
velopment would be “a safer and better 
environment for tenants.” 

“I feel badly about displacement, but 
I’ve also owned and run this community 
since 1981,” said Rubman. His point? 
Rubman said he's been told, time and 
time again, that major changes would 
be necessary at the apartment complex 
at some point in the future. “I’ve delayed 
and delayed it,” he said. 

Rubman said that he tried to plan 
for the evictions. He and his son, who 
runs the property- 
management firm 
that oversees Green 
Meadows, stopped 
renting out vacant 
apartments in the 
complex’s other two 
buildings a month or 
two ago. The hope 
that departing 
tenants would free 
up space so some 
renters in the soon- 
to-be-demolished units could move 
over. But there was less turnover than 
they expected. 

Quintin, a teacher in the infant room 
of a childcare center, hasn’t found a new 
rental yet She wants to stay in Essex 
because, at 61, she isn’t interested in 
commuting on icy roads in the win- 
tertime. Quintin receives a Section 8 
voucher, which subsidizes her rent, and 
she’s put her name on the wait list for a 
senior-housing project. But even with 
the subsidy, Quintin is worried she won’t 
be able to find another apartment in her 
price range; her current apartment costs 
$750 a month. 

“Maybe it’s a good thing,” she said. 
“Time to declutter my life, move on.” 

Where that might be, though, she 
doesn’t yet know. © 

Contact: kathryn @sevendaysvt.com 
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Bernie’s Big Dilemma: 
A Dem or an Indie Run? 


BY KEVIN J. KELLEY 

A photo gallery of U.S. presi- 
dents lines the walls of the 
auditorium in Manchester, 
N.H., where Sen. Bernie 
Sanders spoke last Saturday. Each of 
those politicians, dating back to Dwight 
Eisenhower, began his journey to the 
White House by campaigning in New 
Hampshire’s presidential primary. 

While it’s unlikely that an image of 
Sanders will one day be included in that 
group, it is possible that the independent 
senator from Vermont could alter the 
course of the 2016 presidential race — if 
he chooses to run. 

Sanders does seem inclined to do so, 
provided that his current consultations 
with progressives around the country 
produce strong signals of support. And 
his message got a vigorously positive 
reception on Saturday. 

Roughly 200 audience members 
greeted Sanders with a standing ovation, 
which they repeated at the conclusion of 
a 70-minute speech rich with the themes 
of class injustice that he has consistently 
been sounding for more than 40 years. 
"If you could give this address in every 
home in America,” a middle-aged man 
told Sanders during the question-and- 
answer session, “I think you’d be elected 
president.” 

2 That comment would encourage any 
S pol considering a bid for the nation’s 
> highest office. But Sanders isn't just any 
5 pol; he’s got a unique dilemma to resolve 
| if he sets his sights on the Oval Office. 

3 Should he run in the presidential pri- 
maries, as did all the figures enshrined on 
the walls of the New Hampshire Institute 
S of Politics? Or should he campaign as an 
13 independent once the two major parties 
9 have selected their nominees? 

5 The second option would be “the 
5 more radical approach,” Sanders said in 
a recent interview with journalist John 
Nichols of the Nation magazine. And to 
[J the sole socialist in Congress, “radical” is 
2 an affirmative term. 

| Running as an independent would 
S enable Sanders to continue burnishing 
the brand that sets him apart from all 
other American officeholders. Having 
g first been elected to the House in 1990, 
^ he ranks as the longest-serving indepen- 
2 dent member in congressional history. 

« Maintaining his status as an outsider 
3 would also enable Sanders to lambaste 
° insiders without exposing himself to 


charges of hypocrisy or opportunism. 
He’s built a career on criticizing the 
Democratic as well as the Republican 
Party. 

Reflecting on the aftermath of his 
upset victory' in the 1981 Burlington 
mayoral election, Sanders wrote in his 
1998 political autobiography, Outsider in 
the House, that he had sought to “expose 
the local Democrats and Republicans for 
what they were — obstructionists and 
political hacks who had very few posi- 
tive ideas." The leaders of the two major 
parties in Burlington were so similar in 
their conservative views that Sanders 
and his supporters denigrated them as 
“Republicrats.” 

He doesn’t use that label now, 
but Sanders’ view of today’s national 
Democratic Party hasn’t mellowed 
much from the days when he was de- 
picting Burlington Democrats as “in 
cahoots with the downtown business 
community ... and out of touch with the 
concerns of the average citizen." 

In his Nation interview last month, 
Sanders said, “There is no question that 
the Democratic Party in general remains 
far too dependent on big-money inter- 
ests, that it is not fighting vigorously 
for working-class families.” How can 
it be, he wondered, that a majority of 
white working-class voters support a 
Republican Party that “wants to destroy 
Social Security, Medicare, Medicaid”? 
The reason, he suggested, is that “the 
Democrats have not been strong in 
making it clear which side they are on, 
not been strong in talcing on Wall Street 
and corporate America.” 

An independent campaign for the 
presidency, Sanders added in a tele- 
phone interview on Sunday, would be 
about “building a grassroots movement” 
that could help launch “a political revo- 
lution in this country.” 

It's virtually impossible to get elected 
president as an independent, but that 
wouldn’t dissuade Sanders from running 
as an agitator candidate. “My whole life in 
politics has been not just with passing leg- 
islation or being a good mayor or senator, 
but to educate people," he told Nichols. 

And the aim of such education efforts 
isn’t academic, in Sanders’ thinking; 
it’s political. In Manchester, he said the 
proudest accomplishment of his first 
term as mayor of Burlington was dou- 
bling voter turnout. "If you listen to what 


people say and what they need and if you 
fight for them, they will participate in 
the political process; they will vote,” he 
told the New Hampshire audience. 

But while Sanders’ heart might be 
telling him to run as an independent, 
his head may be saying it’s wiser to cam- 
paign in the Democratic presidential 
primaries. And history shows that he 
can be as pragmatic as he is principled. 

Sanders caucuses with the Democrats 
in the Senate, which enabled him to 
become chairman of the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs He works closely with 
Democratic majority leader Harry Reid 
and a half dozen or so liberal Democratic 
senators. Like any Dem, Sanders 
regularly pays dues to the Democratic 
Senatorial Campaign Committee, which 
works to preserve that party's majority. 
In January, his Progressive Voters of 
America leadership PAC contributed 
$15,000 to the DSCC. 


Sanders has made peace with the 
party when it’s been in his political in- 
terest to do so. 

In the 1980s, he recounts in 
Outsider in the House, some members 
of Burlington’s nascent Progressive 
Coalition were opposed to working on 
behalf of progressive presidential candi- 
date Jesse Jackson “because Jackson was 
running within the Democratic Party.” 
Sanders didn’t share that view, and the 
local Progressives ultimately decided 
to support Jackson. Sanders himself 
campaigned with Jackson in Burlington 
and even took part in the Vermont 
Democratic Party caucus in order to cast 
a vote for the African American standard 
bearer of the Progressive-run National 
Rainbow Coalition. 

Thirty years later, Sanders sees 
practical advantages to running in the 
Democratic presidential primaries. “It’s 
a helluva lot easier to get on the ballot 
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in 50 states” in those primaries than it 
is as an independent, he said in the in- 
terview on Sunday. It’s also less costly to 
run in primaries than in a national elec- 
tion. Sanders would have to raise many 
millions of dollars in order to be taken 
seriously as an independent candidate. 

He further recognizes the potential 
political disadvantages of running as 
an independent, who would drain votes 
from the Democratic presidential nomi- 
nee. “I will not allow my candidacy to 
elect a right-wing Republican,” he said 
on Sunday. 

Sanders has alluded to a scenario in 
which he campaigns as an independent 
and withdraws prior to the election if his 
candidacy might benefit the Republican 
candidate. He’s clearly not willing to 
reprise the role Ralph Nader played in 
the 2000 election. Many analysts argue 
that Democrat Al Gore would have 
defeated Republican George W. Bush if 
Nader had not insisted on running as an 
alternative to two candidates whom he 
depicted as essentially interchangeable 
in their politics. 

Having witnessed the effects of 
George W. Bush’s presidency, most 
progressives will have little stomach for 
an independent campaign that might 
indirectly help defeat the Democratic 
nominee, Nichols said in a telephone 
interview on Monday. 

Sanders probably has more to gain 
for his political agenda by running in 
the Democratic primaries than as an 
independent, added David Sirota, a 
former Sanders press secretary who 
now works as a journalist and com- 
mentator. The senator could potentially 
shift the terms of the national political 
debate by focusing resources on New 
Hampshire’s first-in-the-nation pri- 
mary, Sirota suggested in an interview. 

Minnesota Sen. Eugene McCarthy 
profoundly changed the national po- 
litical calculus by winning 42 percent 
of the New Hampshire primary vote in 
1968, Sirota recalled. President Lyndon 
Johnson won that contest but was so 
wounded by McCarthy’s insurgency that 
he soon dropped out of the primaries 
and did not run in the general election. 

Drawing on his “army of support- 
ers” across the Connecticut River in 
Vermont, Sanders might conceivably 
win in New Hampshire — or at least do 
well enough to force the Democratic 
front-runner, presumably Hillary 
Clinton, to echo Sanders’ call for eco- 
nomic equity, Sirota said. 

He’d then have to expose Clinton as 
“a pretender,” Sirota continued. Sanders 
would also “have to be willing to make 
some significant enemies inside the 


Democratic Party.” If all that holds true, 
runningto win in New Hampshire could 
prove “a shrewd move" on Sanders’ part, 
Sirota said. 

Nichols agreed that Sanders should 
“run to win” if he does enter the 
Democratic primaries, but that he would 
have to start with the Iowa caucuses that 
are held a couple of weeks prior to the 
New Hampshire vote. And there's no 
guarantee that Sanders would do well in 
New Hampshire in a race against Hillary 
Clinton, Nichols cautioned. He noted 
that Clinton and her husband are popu- 
lar political figures in the Granite State, 
which helped revive Hillary's campaign 
in 2008 after her poor showing in Iowa. 

For his part, Sanders dismisses the 
independent-versus-Democratic pri- 
maries debate as “inside baseball.” Such 
considerations are of little interest to 
Americans not obsessed by the political 
process, the senator said on Sunday. 

But Sanders was not so quick to wave 
aside another speculative aspect of a 
2016 presidential race. 

In Outsider in the House, he wrote 
that “liberals were angry I was running 
against a female Democrat” in the 1986 
Vermont governor's race. Madeleine 
Kunin prevailed in that election with 47 
percent of the vote, to Republican Peter 
Smith's 38 percent and a bit more than 
14 percent for independent candidate 
Bemie Sanders. 

Might the same dynamic come into 
play if he were to try and impede Hillary 
Clinton’s effort to become the first 
female president? 

“There’s no question that women and 
many men would like to see a woman 
run for president,” Sanders replied. “But 
I think the more important consider- 
ation is not whether you’re a man or a 
woman, black or white, gay or straight, 
but whether you are the person who 
will address the crises we are facing in 
this country.” 

And in his Nation interview, Sanders 
made clear that he does believe Clinton 
fits the bill. 

“1 like Hillary; she is very, very intel- 
ligent. She focuses on issues,” he told 
Nichols. “But I think, sad to say, that 
the Clinton type of politics is not the 
politics certainly that I’m talking about 
... The same-old, same-old [Clinton ad- 
ministration Treasury Secretary] Robert 
Rubin type of economics, or centrist 
politics, or continued dependence on 
bigmoney, or unfettered free trade. That 
is not what this country needs ideologi- 
cally. That is not the type of policy that 
we need,” Sanders said. ® 

Contact: kevin@sevendaysvt.com 
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many excellent places to eat in the city, 
with NECI being one of them. They are 
all pretty much competitively priced, 
and are in the same price point of each 
other. Our college-operated restaurant 
tries to buy local products and support 
local farmers while keeping our prices 
affordable for people in Montpelier who 
choose to try NECI. We are proud of our 
“checkered-pants” students, who run all 
over town and bring their out-of-state 
dollars to Montpelier. I might suggest 
that Mr. Rapacz dine where his wallet 
and culinary taste belong, which is 
at one of the many drive-up-window 
establishments on the Barre-Montpelier 
Road. 

Richard Flies 

WILLIAMSTOWN 

Flies is executive vice president of NECI. 


NEW AGE S OTHER ARTISTS 

[Re “King of the Hill,” April 2]: Windham 
Hill’s and Will Ackerman’s fortunes 
clearly soared on the New Age trend 
or, as I labeled it, “Pinkelmusik” or “60 
Minutes on Three Chords.” The whole 
space-out, navel-gazing trip was anath- 
ema to me, so I object very strongly to 
any mention of Windham Hill without 
what I consider to be, artistically, it’s 
real root core. I understand Ackerman’s 
objection to the New Age tag but find 
his preference for “New Acoustic” 
insulting to the huge global catalogue 
of instrumental music of many genres, 
s practitioners of which would rightly 
g object to being relegated to the dusty 
> basement, historically speaking, by such 
5 a presumptuous label, 
z Windham Hill had many fine artists, 
3 but I can attest that sales-wise, they 
paled in comparison to George Winston. 
But if Windham Hill is to receive any 
2 respect at all from me, it definitely stems 
" from those truly rooted folk, Celtic and 
? jazz idioms and not the insipid tinkling 
5 on the ivories and cash register. To think 
5 that this whole article made no mention 
at all of the incredible duo Mike Marshall 
and Darol Anger, and Nightnoise (Billy 
w Oskay, Micheal O Domhnaill, Brian 
2 Dunning and Triona Ni Dhomhnaill) 
5 provokes anger of the spitting variety in 
jfi this music lover. Any mention of these 
artists on any recording whatsoever, in 
even passing involvement, immediately 
catches my interest. They absolutely de- 
serve Ackerman and Dan Bolles’s utmost 
u respect, too. 

James Dylan Rivis 

MONTPELIER 


CULTURE CLASH 

We're still getting feedback about 
Kathryn Flagg's March 19 cover story, 
Two Against a Town," about a lesbian 
couple in Addison — Barbara Supeno 
and Barbara Ernst, known as "the 
Barbaras" — who are suing the town for 
sexual discrimination. 


I’m not sure that the issue is as 
simple as “the Barbaras are gay, and 
people in Addison don’t like them 
for that reason.” It sounds like the 
issue is broader than that, more of 
an old-Vermont-versus- 
new-Vermont conflict. 

(Yes, a higher percent- 
age of new than old 
Vermonters are probably 
gay and out, but there 
are other differences 
as well.) The Barbaras 
sound like they are prob- 
ably relatively well-to- 
do from their property 
values, they are commit- 
ted environmentalists 
(and perhaps politically 
highly progressive in 
other ways) and they are 
“from away.” Addison is 
a relatively traditional 
town, with a lot of 
people who have been 
living in the same way 
for a long time. Vermont 
has changed radically in 
the past 50 years, and it 
has gone more smoothly 
than in many other 
parts of the country, but 
that doesn’t mean there 
hasn't been any conflict. 

Yet reducing it to only a matter of 
sexual orientation seems to do a dis- 
service to both sides. 

Dan Wells 

BURLINGTON 

I have lesbian friends and relatives 
whom I love. I do not like “the 
Barbaras.” Here’s why: I was hired 
by Barbara Ernst to design, supply 
and install an energy recovery ven- 
tilation system in their new house. 
After completion of the work, Ernst 
ignored my invoices, statements, 
letters and phone calls to try and 
collect the money owed to me. After 
months of this, I successfully sued 
her in small-claims court, only to 
be answered some months later by 
a letter from the U.S. Bankruptcy 


Court stating that Ernst declared 
bankruptcy and was discharged 
from having to pay the money 
she owes. I suspect I am not the 
only contractor to work on this 
house who helped pay for their 
“$200-a-night” income property. 
From the article, 1 see a pattern of 
using the legal system to get what 
they want. In John Lennon's words, 
“How do you sleep at night?" Karma? 

David Hansen 

EAST MONTPELIER 


To all the unfortunate persons in 
Addison who feel they are experienc- 
ing discrimination: discrimination is 
really indiscriminate. We should be 
thankful for those moments of clarity 
when we can look at another person 
and see some goodness because, un- 
fortunately, human nature inclines us 
toward the negative. At the slightest 
provocation we can easily focus on our 
differences to great detriment of all 
that we have in common. 

I apologize in advance to all who 
have a legitimate claim to discrimi- 
nation but do not find themselves 
included among these individuals or 
groups occasionally subjected to dis- 
crimination. In no particular order: 
flatlanders, rednecks, Catholics, 
Protestants, Jews, atheists, Jesus 


peddlers, the unemployed, worka- 
holics, alcoholics, social climbers, 
Democrats, Republicans, indepen- 
dents, telemarketers, blacks, whites, 
Native Americans, Italians, gays, 
lesbians, bisexuals, cross-dressers, 
Germans, tall women, short men, fat- 
ties, Mexicans, New Yorkers, incum- 
bent politicians, pacifists, anarchists, 
clerks, suits, unwed mothers, single 
fathers, the destitute, the sort-of 
poor, the filthy rich, the uneducated, 
beer drinkers, wine drinkers, tea 
drinkers, cat lovers, cat haters, dog 
owners, truck drivers, Saab drivers, 
old fogies, youth, town 
managers, selectmen, IRS 
agents, lawyers, cops, tax 
collectors, dwarfs, punk 
rockers, rappers, trailer 
trash, blondes, brunettes, 
redheads, vegetarians, 
carnivores, lap danc- 
ers (wives hate them), 
authors, couch potatoes, 
advocates for the mis- 
sionary position, bad kiss- 
ers, bad lovers, the FDA, 
CIA, NSA, PTA, priests, 
nuns, hippies, prosti- 
tutes, pimps, druggies, 
hitchhikers, governors, 
the president, his wife, 
Congress and ... well, you 
get the idea. 

Chris Hemond 

First the Barbaras take 
their neighbors to court, 
get control of their land 
and use the original per- 
mits they were battling 
to build a house that 
they rent for $200 per night? If they 
aren’t guilty of anything else, they are 
guilty of hypocrisy in the first degree. 
My family has eight generations in 
Addison County, and I’m sad to see 
that this salt-of-the-earth community 
is being abused by people who have 
no concept of “live and let live.” I also 
think it’s beneath contempt for the 
Barbaras to use their sexual prefer- 
ence as a weapon in a community that 
supported gay marriage being passed 
into law in the first state to do so. Real 
Vermonters don't go around luring 
lawyers. If they have something to say, 
they say it straight up and in your face. 
So, Barbaras: I say I love fags. Go ahead 

Kate Kennedy 

FLORENCE 
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Lucienne (Roy) Pare 

1916-2014, WINOOSKI 

Lucienne (Roy) Pare, 97, died peacefully 
Tuesday. April 8. 2014, in Starr Farm Nursing 
Center. Bom in Winooski on November 20, 
1916, she was the daughter of the late Arthur 
and Bernadette (Beaudoin) Roy. Lucienne was 
a lady with a keen mind and an astounding 
memory who truly enjoyed people of all ages. 
This was a great gift which she enthusiasti- 
cally shared with all those she met. She had 
many dear friends from both SL Francis Xavier 
Parish in Winooski and Holy Cross Parish 
in Colchester. Their visits, prayers and love 


were very heartwarming and appreciated by 
Lucienne. including Father Julian Asucaris 
visits to Starr Farm Nursing Center. She will 
surely be missed by all who had the oppor- 
tunity to know her. She was predeceased by 
her late husband, Raymond Pare, in 2001; son 
Donald Pare in 2012; and siblings Albert Roy, 
Paul Roy, Roland Roy and Jeanne Niquette. 
She is survived by nieces Noreen Naylor, and 
Theresa and husband Johnny Lederc; and 
son Donald's stepchildren and theirfamilies, 
whom she truly loved: Brian Dike and wife 
Monica of Bristol, and Steve Dike and wife 
Debbie of Leicester. The high level of care, 
comfort, support and compassion demon- 
strated by everyone at Starr Farm Nursing 
Center was clearly reflected in Lucienne. To 
all of you, we are sincerely grateful. Special 
thanks also to Dr. Ann Goering for her 
dedicated care and friendship with Lucienne. 
She was steadfast in her Catholic faith, and 
a Mass of Christian Burial was celebrated on 
Friday, April 11. at SL Francis Xavier Church in 
Winooski. Interment followed at the family 
plot in St. Francis Xavier Cemetery. Visiting 
hours were Thursday. April 10, at the LaVigne 
Funeral Home in Winooski. Online condolenc- 
es can be shared with the family at lavignefu- 
neralhome.com. In lieu of flowers, memorial 
contributions may be made in Lucienne's 
name to the Visiting Nurses Association. 1110 
Prim Rd. Colchester, VT 05446. 



George Shumlin 

1925-2014, WESTMINSTER WEST 
George Shumlin died April 10 at his home 
aftera short Illness, surrounded by his wife 

Bom in May 1925. in Newark, N. J„ the son 
of Elliott and Betty Shumlin, he graduated 
from Plainfield High School In 1942. His col- 
lege education was interrupted by World War 
II, In which, after five months' training at the 
Newport RJ„ naval training station, he served 
for three years as quartermaster and as senior 
petty-officer of the ship's control division of a 
U.S. navy amphibious landing ship, the LST1011. 
The 1011 participated in landings and in resup- 
ply operations in both the European and the 
Pacific theaters of war. George was awarded the 
European and the Asiatic-Pacific service ribbons 

George received a BA in English and theater 
from Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio. He 
attended graduate school in theater arts at 
the University of Iowa and later earned a mas- 
ters degree in education at the Putney (VL) 
Graduate School of Teacher Education (now 
known as Antioch New England). He served 


as a trustee and as chairman pro-tem of the 
board of trustees of the Graduate School, and 
he also worked on the school’s faculty as the 
supervisor of apprentice teaching. 

George worked as an actor, a stage man- 
ager. and a director in regional theaters and 
summer theaters, as well as on Broadway and 
on network television. Later, he taught at the 
Putney School and at the Verde Valley School 
in Arizona. 

In 1952, George married Kitty A. Prins of 
the Hague. Holland. The Shumlins settled in 
Westminster West VL, in 1955. Together, they 
founded Putney Student Travel, an interna- 
tional. educational experience for high school 
students, of which George was president for 
33 years. He was cofounder of the Grammar 
School in Putney and served for eight years 
on its board of trustees, the first six years as 
treasurer. He was one of many cofounders of 
the Vermont Civil Liberties Union. 

George loved hiking, cross-country skiing 
and working in the Vermont woods, maintain- 
ing the family woodlot for sustainable produc- 
tion and recreation. He especially enjoyed 
his family, and he took great pride In their 

George Shumlin is survived by Kitty, his 
wife of 62 years, and by his daughter, Kate 
Shumlin. of South Burlington and his two 
sons, Jeffrey Shumlin of Westminster West 
and Peter Shumlin of East Montpelier. He 
is survived also by five grandchildren. Kyle 
Arnold and Olivia. Becca. Julia and Ben 
Shumlin; by a great-grandson, George Arnold; 
and by the mothers of his grandchildren and 
great-grandchild. 

A celebration of George's life will be held at 
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RAY LAMONTAGNE 

W/ JASON ISBELL, THE BELLE BRIGADE 
WEDNESDAY, MAY 28 

GATES 5:30PM, SHOW 6:30PM 

1 

TEDESCHI TRUCKS BAND 

W/ THE LONDON SOULS 

FRIDAY, JUNE 6 

GATES 6PM, SHOW 7PM 


JOHN HIATT & THE COMBO, 
THE ROBERT CRAY BAND 

THURSDAY, JULY 10 

GATES 6PM, SHOW 7PM 

12 

NICKEL CREEK 

FRIDAY, JULY 25 

GATES 5:30PM, SHOW 6:30PM 

M 

OLD CROW MEDICINE SHOW 

TUESDAY. JULY 29 

GATES: 5PM. SHOW: 6PM 


All Ages. Children 12 & Under Free. Please Carpool, Parking is Limited. Rain or Shine. 


Essnaa lake Champlain maritime festival 

n&M & Y £fi at BURLINGTON’S WATERFRONT PARK 



UMPHREY’S MCGEE 

THURSDAY, AUGUST 7 

GATES: 5:30PM, SHOW: 6:30PM 


THE AVETT BROTHERS 

SATURDAY, AUGUST 9 M 

GATES: 7PM. SHOW 8PM 


BUDDY GUY 

W/ QUINN SULLIVAN 

SUNDAY, AUGUST 10 

GATES: 6PM. SHOW: 7PM 


Children 12 & under free. Glass, pets, alcohol, blankets, and coolers are all prohibited. 

This event is a ram or shine. All dates, acts, and ticket prices subject to change without notice. 


||TICKETSAIWFO: WWW.m6HER6R0UHDMUSIC.CDM, HI THE HIGHER 6R0UHD BOI OFFICE OB WB-5I2-SH0W || 
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Middlebury’s Edgewater Gallery Keeps On Rising 



I t's been four and a half years since 
EDGEWATER GALLERY Opened On Mill 
Street in downtown Middlebury, fill- 
ing the space that had been home to 

the FROG HOLLOW VERMONT STATE CRAFT CENTER 

since 1971. In that short period, Edgewater 
has grown steadily, acquiring dozens of 
artists from Vermont and beyond. 

The work on display in the gallery’s 
airy space overlooking Otter Creek 
Falls varies greatly, from clark derbes' 
boldly colored wood sculptures to ethan 
bond-watts' hanging glass mobiles; from 
Robert Compton's functional pottery to 
anne cady’s brilliantly colored paint- 
ings of fantastical landscapes. From the 
beginning, the gallery has straddled the 
line between fine art and the traditional 
crafts and folk art that Frog Hollow of- 
fered in the space. 

This year, Edgewater is expanding — 
in two directions. 

“When we first came in, of course we 
had to pay attention to the audience that 
was used to coming in," says Edgewater’s 
gallery curator and marketing director, 
shawna cross. “We didn’t want to make 
the gallery seem too inaccessible or too 
intimidating, and we absolutely wanted 
to foster that audience that wanted those 
more traditional Vermont pieces. But as 
we have grown, and as our audience has 
grown, we’ve really been leading them 
toward a more contemporary feel.” 

This year, Edgewater will acquire 
15 new painters to bring new life to the 
o walls of the gallery on the upper level, 
j; In a departure from custom, these addi- 
5 tions include abstract and contemporary 


artists, because, as Cross puts it, “finally 
there’s a demand for that." 

2013 marked the gallery's most profit- 
able year yet, and that success was largely 
driven by sales of two-dimensional fine 
art. The gallery's painting sales in par- 
ticular increased — by 90 percent. “Last 
year we really scaled back a lot of our 
three-dimensional work like pottery and 

2013 MARKED THE 
GALLERY'S MOST 
PROFITABLE YEARYET, 

AND THAT SUCCESS WAS 
LARGELY DRIVEN BY SALES OF 
TWO-DIMENSIONAL FINE ART. 

table sculptures,” notes Cross. Though 
she stresses that it’s impossible to form a 
definite conclusion, she speculates that 
paring down some of the floor displays 
to divert attention to the paintings made 
a big difference. 

Another factor contributing to the 
upswing in sales was Edgewater’s 
gradual expansion into more active mar- 
kets. For the past two years, the gallery 
has brought several of its painters to the 
annual Affordable Art Fair in New York 
City’s Chelsea neighborhood, exposing 
its two-dimensional artists to a wide 
range of buyers. 

Even as Edgewater expands its reach 


elsewhere, it must also find new ways to 
express its commitment to the local au- 
dience, says director joe siesholtz, who 
joined the gallery full time in January. 

“Edgewater, in earnest, exists for the 
community,” he says. “And what we’ve 
found is that the upstairs space looks 
beautiful, but parts of that can be intimi- 
dating for people who walk in the door.” 

So, in addition to ramping up its 
fine-art selection, Edgewater will simul- 
taneously take a bold step in the other 
direction. In early May —just in time for 
the middlebury arts walk — Edgewater 
will launch a home-and-lifestyle store in 
its lower-level space (formerly the Frog 


Hollow ceramics studio), which is de- 
signed to attract a local audience. Called 
edgewater at home, the store will be 
managed by rachel teachout, a longtime 
presence in the Middlebury business 
community' best known for Belladonna, 
her now-closed furniture and home- 
decor shop on Mam Street. Many of 
Edgewater’s three-dimensional artists 
and craftspeople will be moved down- 
stairs to unclutter the upstairs gallery. 
The downstairs space will also be used 
for events and community gatherings. 

Edgewater at Home will allow for 
better display of the gallery’s 3-D pieces. 
“Curating three-dimensional work is a 
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different set of challenges from curat- 
ing two-dimensional work," Siesholtz 
admits. “What happens now, practically 
speaking, is that the [two-dimensional] 
work goes on walls, and then you try 
to figure out how to put the 3-D work 
around it.” 

Edgewater at Home, furthermore, 
will create an opportunity to bring in 
new lines of merchandise and poten- 
tially attract a more varied customer 
base. Edge water's profit margins may be 
rising, but it’s still a small gallery based 
in a small town, where customers in the 
market for a $10,000 painting are rare. 

“The thesis is that having 


merchandise at a lower price point will 
draw more people into the gallery,” says 
Siesholtz. To that end, Teachout is bring- 
ing in a range of items that includes an- 
tique and vintage furniture, home goods 
and other small, artisanal objects such as 
handbags. 

Creating a community events space 
and giving a jolt to the local market were 
the driving motives behind the expan- 
sion, according to staff. 

“We may sell to people in New York 
or elsewhere, but there are people right 
here. You don’t want to miss your own 
market,” Teachout says. “[Edgewater at 
Home] will have a different feeling than 
the gallery. When you come into a space 
and there's a couch and a table, you feel 
at home. You’re not worried. It changes 
your mindset a little bit.” 

Teachout plans to change the design 
of the shop frequently, depending on 
the furniture, artwork and home items 
at hand, as well as the season. One thing 
Won’t change, though: an enormous 
window with a spectacular view of the 
nearby falls. 

“The view of the waterfall alone is 
worth the price of admission — which 
is free,” quips Siesholtz. “And, very 
honestly, I don’t care if you ever buy a 
painting. It’s great if you do, but really, 
our goal is to foster community and to 
build a local arts scene. That means 
being inclusive, and it means encourag- 
ing people to come in the door.” ® 

INFO 


emphatically left-wing content. This 
summer, Schumann notes. Bread 
and Puppet will stage 'Nothing Is Not 
Ready,' which is intended, he says, to 
incite "a mass uprising against the 
politics and economy of this era." 

Schumann rejects the notion that 
art is — or should be — separate from 
politics. He points to inequities in the 
global art market whereby what he 
considers schlock work by Andy Warhol 
and Jeff Koons sells for multimillions, 
while "thousands, probably millions, 
of gifted artists in the world make 
pennies from their work. Puppetry," 
Schumann adds, ‘has existed longer 
than many other arts, but it's been 
marginalized from the beginning." 


Political discussions will be an 
integral component of the course, 
titled "Art and Activism.' 

The fee is $2,720, which covers 
room and board at Sterling as 
well as the instruction in Glover, 
which will be overseen by college 
environmental humanities professor 
jody frey. The course is open to 
anyone, not just students currently 
enrolled at Sterling. 

KEVIN J. KELLEY 

INFO 

Art and Activism,' Sterling College, 
Craftsbury Common. Info, 800-648-3591. 
sterlingcollege.edu 
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featuring tke desirable Rollei 35s 
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THURSDAY, APRIL 17 

Pre-film Lecture - 6 :oo PM 
Film Screening - 6:45 PM 

Billings Lecture Hall, UVM 
$10.00/ $4.00 Student 


WWW.UVM.EDU/LANESERIES 


In 1950s New York City, cashier Howard 
Prince, played by Woody Allen, serves as a 
front for submitting scripts by blacklisted 
screenwriters. The Front Is a searing 
indictment of the McCarthy Era in which 
Prince is a hapless ghostwriter fated to 
become a symbolic hero. (94 min.) 


UVM! 
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Bethel Historical Society Publishes Book on Important, 
but Nearly Forgotten, Vermont Architect 



I n 1897, residents of the recently es- 
tablished city of Montpelier elected 
George H. Guernsey as their third 
mayor. No wonder. According to the 
book Vermont's Elusive Architect: George 
H. Guernsey, between 1875 and 1892 the 
Montpelier resident designed and built 
much of the city. His work included six 
downtown business blocks containing 
dozens of storefronts and an opera house; 
four grand residences around town, in- 
cluding his own; a Catholic church; and 
three bridges. Most of these remain today. 

“You wonder what Montpelier 
would have looked like without George 
Guernsey," says heidi boepple nikolaidis, 
who coedited the book with janet 

HAYWARD BURNHAM. 

Both women live in Bethel and help 
run the bethel historical society, which 
published the book. Burnham is the so- 
ciety's vice president, Nikolaidis its pub- 
licist and newsletter writer. The women 
were inspired to find out more about 
the prolific Victorian architect-builder, 
born in Calais in 1839, when they began 
research on Bethel’s Guernsey-designed 
town hall prior to its restoration. 

That was nine years ago, Nikolaidis 
estimates. Once they started, one wisp 
of information led to another. Burnham 
and Nikolaidis drew on earlier research 


conducted by Putney-based historical 
preservation consultant lyssa papazian, 
Guernsey’s obituary in the Montpelier 
Evening Argus (reprinted in the book) 
and original receipts, among other 
sources. They eventually identified 43 
of the architect’s creations around the 
state, and two more in New Hampshire. 

Nineteen of those Vermont buildings 
are churches. The geographical spread 
of these commissions suggests how well- 
known Guernsey was in his time. In 1887, 
he built the Methodist Episcopal Church 


in Barton, near the Canadian border. In 
1891, he provided Underhill Center with 
its St. Thomas Catholic Church. By 1892, 
he was known as far south as Bennington, 
where he designed the Sacred Heart Saint 
Francis de Sales Roman Catholic Church. 

“That was unusual, to do work all over 
the state," says Burnham. Guernsey's 
contemporary, Lambert Packard, for in- 
stance, practiced primarily in Caledonia 
County, where he designed and built 
what is now called Fairbanks museum & 
planetarium in St. Johnsbury. 


Burnham learned of Packard from 
glenn andres, Middlebury College profes- 
sor of art and architectural history and 
coauthor with curtis b. Johnson of 
Buildings of Vermont. That recently 
published tome includes 11 Guernsey 
structures. Guernsey’s Immaculate Heart 
of Mary church in Rutland was one of 20 
buildings Andres and Johnson selected 
for the accompanying photography show 
at tire middlebury college museum of art, 
called “Observing Vermont Architecture.” 

Andres, who was unaware of 
Burnham and Nikolaidis’ work until 
publication (as they were of Buildings), 
commends it for “assembling a basic 
group of buildings so people can begin 
to look at them and figure out what 
[Guernsey] was about.” 

Having done so himself — Andres 
submitted a letter recommending the 
book for recognition by the Vermont 
historical society — the prof offers his 
own opinion. 

“He’s got a much more definite 
design personality than, say, Clinton 
Smith, who did a hundred buildings in 
Vermont,” including the Vermont State 
Hospital, says Andres of Guernsey. 
"Smith’s style kept changing; Guernsey 
was more consistent.” 

A number of repeating motifs show 


Activist Author Addresses Elephant Extinction 
and the Dangers of Wind Turbines 


BY KEVIN J. KELLEY 


A n Earth Day talk in Burlington by 
author and environmental activ- 
ist Mike Bond, sponsored by the 

VERMONT COUNCIL ON WORLD AFFAIRS, is likely 

to elicit a mixed response. His audience 
will surely support Bond’s plea to save 
Africa’s wild elephant population, which 
is being decimated by poachers often 
linked to terrorist groups. But at least 
some of Bond’s listeners will be outraged 
by his contention that wind power “does 
nothing good and everything bad.” 

The slaughter of elephants for their 
ivory and the construction of ridgeline 
wind turbines in Vermont actually have 
similar outcomes, Bond contends in a 
telephone interview. “You completely 
change the ecosystem when you take out 
elephants,” he notes. 

Bond's remarks are based on his 


studies in Kenya, where he took part in 
antipoaching patrols. Turbines, he adds, 
also negatively affect the local ecology 
by killing “enormous numbers" of bats 
and birds of prey. “There’s a good reason 
why wind turbines are called bird 
Cuisinarts,” he says. 

Proliferation of wind-power instal- 
lations, Bond warns, “is going to drive 
more bird species to extinction than 
climate change." And it’s not as though 
installing more wind turbines will miti- 
gate climate change, insists Bond, who 
has worked as CEO of an energy com- 
pany focused on renewables. 

“Wind power doesn’t lower carbon- 
dioxide emissions,” he says. ‘Wind is 
very erratic, so you need to balance the 
load with fossil-fuel backups.” 

And because they’re noisy and 



— 

unsightly, ridgeline turbines “ruin 
property values," he declares. “Homes 
become basically worthless if they have 
a full view of turbines." 

Wind-power advocates dispute all 
these claims. They say turbines actually 
have scant impact on birds and bats, 
do produce measurable reductions in 
carbon-dioxide emissions and are not 
nearly as noisy as opponents suggest. 

Bond has more expertise in elephants 
than in wind power, although he says 
he has studied turbine-related issues 
“extensively." Installing solar arrays on 
roofs across America will prove a much 
more positive and effective renewable- 
energy strategy, he argues. “They work 
incredibly well even in Vermont," where, 
he notes, sun shining on snow intensifies 
solar generation. 
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GUERNSEY HAS GOTA 
MUCH MORE DEFINITE 
DESIGN PERSONALITY 

THAN, SAY CLINTON SMITH, 
101 A HUNDRED 
BUILDINGS IN VERMONT. 

GLENN ANDRES 

up in the book’s extensive images, 
which place vintage photos and post- 
cards alongside recent shots of each 
building by david aiken (grandson of 
former Vermont governor George 
Aiken). Guernsey liked using asym- 
metrical towers in his massings, often 
pairing a square-spired one with a coni- 
cally topped round tower. He created 


an octagonal tower for the 1893 to 1894 
Woods School (Bradford Academy) in 
Bradford, and repeated it in the near- 
exact copy he made of that building in 
South Royalton, now known as the main 
Vermont Law School building. 

The self-taught Guernsey — he 
trained as a builder in his father’s 
business — usually combined several 
architectural styles in each building. 
Burnham and Nikolaidis only briefly 
mention these in Vermont's Elusive 
Architect, each time citing “our archi- 
tectural consultant” — an unnamed 
architect friend of Burnham’s based in 
Arizona. Most of the book is devoted to 
creating a sense of Guernsey’s time by 
reproducing historical artifacts. 

These include Civil War letters the 
architect wrote home as a 22-year-old, 
as well as posters from the heyday of his 
Blanchard Opera House in Montpelier. 
One advertises Sapho, “a clean, moral 
play with nothing objectionable in it.” 
The book reprints Guernsey’s only 
known architectural drawings, for the 
Lamson House in Randolph. The au- 
thors relate less tangible history, too, 
including long-held rumors about the 
couple who commissioned Redstone, 
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Bond, 71, says he’s familiar with 
Vermont from having hiked por- 
tions of the Long Trail. He grew up in 
Maine, attended Williams College in 
Massachusetts and became a novelist, 
poet, war correspondent and govern- 
ment consultant. He's lived in 30 
countries and currently divides his time 
between Hawaii and Colorado. 

Bond describes his latest book. The 
Last Savanna, as a “socially conscious 
thriller.” Though fiction, it aims to 
incite efforts to prevent the very real 
forecasted extinction of elephant herds 
within the next 10 years. 

What can Vermonters do to help save 
elephants in Africa and Asia? 

They can pressure their congressio- 
nal delegation to become more engaged 
with the issue, Bond suggests. He's also 
calling for a boycott of all products made 
in China, the destination for much of the 


ivory poached in Africa. The Chinese 
government has done nothing to curb 
the illegal trade in ivory. Bond says. 

Bond is likely to offend other listen- 
ers by attacking Barack Obama as “the 
worst environmental president of the 
past 100 years.” 

Bill Clinton allowed wolves to be rein- 
troduced into Yellowstone National Park 
in 1995, Bond recounts. They expanded 
their range into Idaho and Montana, and 
“caused few problems," he says. “But 
one of the first actions by Obama was to 
withdraw all protections for wolves. A 
great slaughter has resulted,” Bond de- 
clares. “Half the wolves in Yellowstone 
have been killed in the past few years.” © 
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QUICK LIT: VERMONT WRITER SELLS SHOW TO SYFY; 
FANTASTIC READINGS 


Here's cool news that 
came to us via the blog 

GEEK MOUNTAIN STATE! 

South Burlington-based 
screenwriter hawk ostby 
[Iron Man, Children of Men ) 
is set to cowrite a TV series 
for Syfy based on James 
S.A. Corey's space-opera 
novel series The Expanse. 
Reportedly pitched as 
"'Game of Thrones' in 
space," the show received 
a coveted direct-to-series 
order. Deadline Hollywood 
says Ostby and his writing 
partner, Mark Fergus, "wrote 
the script on spec and will 
continue as writers and 
executive producers." 

Meanwhile, Geek Mountain 
State is gearing up for 
another of its popular 
readings, this one devoted 
to fantasy. Among the six 
writers at "Cold Mountain 


Stories: A Night of the 
Fantastic" will be Brian 
staveley of Marlboro, whose 
novel The Emperor's Blades 
was published in January 
by Tor Books. Already 
getting enthusiastic 
reviews from genre fans, it's 
the first in an epic fantasy 
series called Chronicle of 
the Unhewn Throne. 

Also on the roster is 
daniel mills of Hinesburg, 
whose new collection of 
eerie tales in historical 
settings. The Lord Came 
at Twilight, we reviewed in 
March. Local newshounds 
may know aimee picchi 
as a freelance reporter 
for CBS' "MoneyWatch," 
"MSN Money," Seven Days 
and other publications. 

fiction sideline: Her 
work will soon appear in 
Andromeda Spaceways 



include don mitchell of 
New Haven, who recently 
published his memoir 
Flying Blind: One Man's 
Adventures Battling 
Buckthorn, Making Peace 
with Authority, and Creating 
a Home for Endangered 
Bats: essayist and fiction 

poets April ossmann and 

ROSSTHURBER. 

MARGOT HARRISON 


Inflight Magazine, pat 
esden has been published 
in numerous genre mags, 
while work by paul hobday 
and erika nichols appears 
in the two anthologies 

of the BURLINGTON WRITERS 
WORKSHOP. 





The New England Review 
also brings us a reading 
showcasing Vermont 
writers this week. They 
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a large residence in Montpelier now 
owned by the state. (The wife, Ruth 
Burgess, allegedly had an affair with 
local painter Thomas Waterman Wood.) 

Some facts in the book were gleaned 
from the internet The authors discovered 
the source of the fire that burned down 
Guernsey’s Notre Dame des Victoires 
Catholic Church in St. Johnsbury in 
1966 — an angry altar boy — from a blog 
by Waterford author beth kanell. "It was 
just like playing Sherlock Holmes,” says 
Nikolaidis of the women’s research. 

Guernsey likely designed many 
more buildings than Vermont’s Elusive 
Architect represents, say the authors; re- 
cords are scant and often don’t mention 
the architect or builder’s name. He also 
built structures from other architects' 
designs. Possibly many Vermonters pass 
by or use a Guernsey creation daily; 
Burnham and Nikolaidis’ work helps 
establish what to look for. © 
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Dear Cecil, 

I was talking to someone at work who recently stayed with relatives in 
England, and was surprised when she told me sometimes her mother's 
food tasted like soap because her family didn't rinse dishes after wash- 
ing them — they just set them in a rack to dry. She said everyone does it 
that way in England. Is that really true? Wouldn't eating soap be bad for 
you? 

Amanda Wyman, Rhinelander, Wise. 


J ust when you think 
nothing surprises you, 
something surprises 
you. 

I had, of course, heard UK 
horror stories about bad teeth, 
inedible food, chilblains stem- 
ming from constant damp, 
ineffectual plumbing, football 
hooligans, shoddy automobiles, 
truculent unions, standoff- 
ish people, and general torpor 
and decline. However, on vis- 
iting the Kingdom recently 
and finding it (or London and 
Oxfordshire, anyway) entirely 
up to date, the weather fine 
and the citizenry charming, I 
figured such talk was lingering 
bad PR stemming from shock at 
loss of empire, and that tales of 
unrinsed dishes were likewise 
a vestige of the past. I said as 
much to my assistant Fierra, 
who despite having developed 
an inexplicable fondness for 
American muscle cars during 
her time in the U.S., displays 
her English origins every time 
she opens her mouth. 

Fierra made an expression 
that bore a resemblance to a 
smile. "Let me share a story,” 
she said. 


“Back when I was 
in Brownies, they had a 
Housework badge. As part of 
our Housework badge, we had 
to know how to wash up and 
dry dishes. They taught you to 
run hot water with washing- 
up liquid into the washing-up 
bowl and wash from least dirty 
to most — so to start with the 
glassware, and then the cutlery, 
after that any cups, side plates 
and bowls. Then on to the main 
plates that held greasy food like 
roast meat, roast potatoes, etc. 
After that, you’d go on to the 
pots and pans, with the roast- 
ing tray or casserole dish being 
the last. All the dishes would go 
on the dish rack — you would 
dry off whatever didn’t fit on 
the rack, but you certainly 
wouldn’t rinse anything. Only 
if the water turned into soup 
you might swap it out entirely, 
or you might put some of the 
pans or really nasty dishes to 
soak, then wash them later with 

“They gave a badge for that?” 
I asked. 

“They did.” 

“And I am to understand 
that this was the standard of 


hygiene that, in the days before 
shared housework, was placed 
before the future homemakers 
of Britain as a model to emulate 
and admire?” 

“You are." 

“And it has occurred to no 
one in England that leaving 
soap on the dishes means you 
taste it with every meal?” 

“So you say. I never tasted 
it, nor did any of my family 
and friends. It only seems to be 
Americans who are complain- 
ing about our dishes.” 

“I don’t wish to be disre- 
spectful. However, a country 
that gives its traditional dishes 
names such as ‘toad-in-the- 
hole,’ ‘bubble and squeak’ and 
‘spotted dick’ isn’t setting itself 
a high bar, foodwise.” 

“The country that gave 
the world super-sizing, and 
where waiters routinely ask, 
‘Are you still working on that?’ 
as though you were digging a 
ditch, is hardly in a position to 
complain.” 

“Surely Britons rinse off 
when they shower?” 

“They do, but normally one 
doesn’t bring in the dishes when 
one showers. In any case, indoor 



bathrooms were a luxury in the 
UK until the 1960s, and show- 
ers didn’t become common 
until die 1980s. Before that one 
took a bath, and the nature of a 
bath is such that you were often 
left with some residual soap.” 

"And no one minded." 

“It depends what you mean 
by minded. We’re a frugal 
people, only recendy arrived 
at wealth, and then mostly 
in the southeast of England. 
We’ve grown up making do. 
Only about four in 10 homes 
have an automatic dishwasher, 
compared to 78 percent in the 
U.S. In Britain water and heat- 
ing costs are higher, sinks are 


smaller, and rather than two 
bowls served by a single mixing 
usually have a single 
bowl with two spigots, all 
if which makes rins- 
ing difficult. Even so, 
of Britons who wash 
dishes by hand, more 
than 60 percent rinse 
i them afterward.” 
“There you go,” I 
said. “By your own 
account, not rinsing 
was once the default 
onal practice, and now 
it’s receding into history. 
Soon this disgusting habit will 
be at an end, and with it the risk 
of gastroenteritis the next time 
some Brit invites you over for 
shepherd’s pie.” 

“Nonsense,” said Fierra. 
“Whatever the theoretical 
risk, there’s no evidence of 
any health consequences aris- 
ing from British dishwashing 
methods. 

“Let’s put this in perspec- 
tive. All societies have their 
quirks. Britons aren’t much 
for rinsing dishes, while in 
the U.S. ... well, let me put it to 
you: What would you rather 
endure — the occasional taste 
of soap, in the opinion of some, 
or a lifetime of insipid cheese, 
chocolate and beer?” 


INFO 
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Liquid Gold 


h, Christ — the cellphone 
service is horrendous in 
I Vermont!” In the back seat of 
my taxi, my customer, Fern 
Bums, was trying to reach her teenage 
daughter back in South Carolina. Her 
phone was not cooperating. I was driving 
Fern to the Burlington airport after her 
completion of a weeklong yoga seminar 
held at a hotel near the Sugarbush ski 

“Yeah, it can be spotty,” I 
commiserated. “You wanna try mine? It 
usually works for me here in Waitsfield.” 

“No, I’ll call her from the airport. It’s 
already been such a disaster this week.” 

“How old’s your daughter?” 

"She's 14. The last time I left her with 
her older brother, the house flooded. So 
that was just great. This time, a couple of 
days ago she fell at the school-bus stop. 
I talked to my son, who played it down, 
but I think she may have a concussion. I 
know she didn’t go to school today.” 

Fem didn't sound like a person who 
had just completed a yoga retreat I 
got that she was upset about her kid, 
but she'd seemed just as anxious and 
irritated when I drove her one week 
earlier, at the start of her stay in Vermont. 
She had barely' spoken to me on the trip 
down. Not that I minded. My customers 
just have to pay me; they needn’t provide 
companionship. 

No, I was simply noticing that this 
woman was not a happy soul. Maybe it 
started with her parents. When the family 
surname is “Burns,” what possesses you 
to name your daughter “Fern”? I can’t 
dream up a less felicitous pairing. With 
that moniker, it probably was hell for her 
in grade school. Then again, it could have 
been her married name, so who knows? 


I said, “Well, with teenagers, you 
know, they got to make mistakes and 
learn from them. There’s only so much 
you can do as a parent. I mean, you can’t 
watch ’em 24 hours a day.” 

In the rearview mirror, I saw Fern’s 
face grow dark. “It’s more than that,” she 
said. “About two years ago, my husband 
divorced me, and the kids took it hard. 
Particularly my daughter.” 

“Sorry to hear that," I said. “Are 
things beginning to settle down? I know 
divorce hits like a tsunami through a 
family with children, even in the best of 
circumstances.” 

“Well, my circumstances are the 
worst. It couldn’t be worse, actually, and 
there’s nothing I can do about it.” 

“Really?” I said. “It sounds rough.” 

“My husband divorced me and 
immediately moved in with my best 
friend. Now they’re married and living 
in my old house with her three kids. I 
actually had to move to a whole other 
town. I couldn’t take it. My husband is a 
prominent psychiatrist, and everybody 
loves and respects him. He has the whole 
town bamboozled. I would call him a 
master manipulator.” 

“So if you got custody of the kids, why 
didn't you end up with the house? Isn't 
that the way these things usually play 
out?” 

“I didn’t want it I had to get out 
of there. I settled instead for alimony 
payments. But now I’m at the mercy of 
him and his new wife because they’re 
always threatening to sue for custody of 
my daughter, and if that happened, I’d 
lose most of the alimony. It’s a nightmare, 
to tell you the truth.” 

The sun was shining as we cruised 
north on Route 100. After the winter 


we’d had, it felt like liquid gold. I cracked 
my window for the first time in 2014. 
The fresh air streamed in, bracing and 
invigorating, a tonic I needed to stay 
with this conversation. This woman's life 
described a black hole, and while I was 
willing to hear her out, I needed to avoid 
the vortex. 

“Have you tried counseling?” I asked. 

“The judge ordered it during the 
divorce proceedings. We had two 
sessions, with two different counselors. 
Both of them spoke to me afterward and 
told me that I 
was lucky to be 
getting this man 
out of my life. 

That was great to 
hear, because it 
made me feel like 
I wasn’t so crazy.” 

“But why 
move out of town?” I asked. “I mean, 
away from your friends, people who 
would support you.” 

“That’s just the thing,” she replied, her 
voice betraying the anguish. “The two of 
them turned all our friends against me. 
God knows what they told them about 
me. I just couldn’t defend myself.” 

I knew there had to be much more 
to this story than my customer was 
revealing, but still, it sent shivers up 
my spine. 1 had visions of a hell town 
where the witch is accused and torched 
at the stake — Fem Bums, indeed. It's 
the dark side of human community: the 
lust for a scapegoat. In this small-town 
melodrama, Fem had found herself 
served up on a platter. 

I drove at a steady pace, the cool air 
streaming into my nostrils as if I were 
wearing an oxygen mask in a pressurized 


cabin. I had no idea what to say to this 
woman — what, if anything, might help. 

“I guess, if the divorce counselors 
were right, this can actually be a fresh 
start for you and your kids. But I imagine 
it’s going to take a long while to let go of 
all the anger.” 

“Oil, I’m not angry,” she said, her tone 
suddenly flat. 

I'm not so sure about that, I thought, 
but didn’t say a word. To me, it looked like 
the anger had calcified into bitterness, 
an even more harrowing emotion. And, 
underneath it 
all, I could sense 
an ocean of 
hurt, pain and 
betrayal. I felt 
for this woman, 

I really did, but 
what was her 
responsibility? 

Her apparent willingness to embrace the 
role of victim was frightening to me. 

And that's when I realized there was 
nothing more to say. The vortex was 
swirling, and I could feel myself being 
sucked in. Time to nip that in the bud, I 
instructed myself. In time, Fem either 
would or would not find her way out 
of the dark place her life had become. 
Inwardly, I wished her well on that 
journey. 

"So, if you feel like it, I’d like to hear 
about your yoga seminar,” I said as we ™ 
swung through downtown Waterbury. © § 
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BUILDING MOMENTUM 

Deconstructing the Queen City's development boom BY ALICIA FREESE 


W alk the two-block stretch of 
St. Paul Street between Main 
and Maple, and you'll catch 
sight of three large buildings 
sheathed in Tyvek: a hotel, a condo com- 
plex and a youth center. If it wins on appeal, 
a six-story Champlain College dorm will 
occupy most of one of those blocks. At least 
four other major developments are under 
construction in the city of Burlington, with 
another 10 on the horizon. 

Fourteen of those 18 projects are resi- 
dential, or have residential components. 
In total, more than 900 new rental units 
have been proposed in Burlington, accord- 
ing to the real estate advisory firm Allen & 
Brooks. They won’t all come to fruition — 
that figure includes buildings under way as 
well as projects that are still proposals on 
file in city hall. Among the projects in the 
pipeline: a 245-unit apartment complex 


that would replace a concrete plant; a 
church property reenvisioned as 52 rental 
units; and a former snack bar demolished 
to make room for more apartments. 

Whether or not they all succeed, their 
number signals a change. Between 2010 
and 2012, a mere 137 units were added to 
the city’s housing supply. Things picked up 
postrecession, with 114 units added in 2013. 

Is it a coincidence that developer- 
tumed-mayor Miro Weinberger is presiding 
over Burlington City Hall during a building 
boom? To some degree. But his tans, critics 
and the mayor himself agree it's the combi- 
nation of low interest rates and the fact that 
banks are willing to lend again that's driving 
the development Burlington’s 1 percent 
vacancy rate helps, too. 

"Right now we can borrow at 4.5 per- 
cent," said Erik Hoekstra, a partner at 
Redstone Commercial Group, which is 


currently pursuing five major projects. 
“That can’t last forever." 

But today's interest rates tell only part 
of the development story, and the mayor 
may play a more prominent role in reshap- 
ing the city's streetscapes during subse- 
quent chapters. 

Major developers say Weinberger 
has already changed the vibe at city hall, 
making them feel less like pariahs. “Miro’s 
arrival was nothing short of a sea change,” 
said Yves Bradley, who chairs the city’s 
planning commission and is vice president 
of commercial brokerage at Pomerleau Real 
Estate. “All of sudden there was a mayor 
who brought with him an economic-de- 
velopment director who understood [that] 
businesses and philanthropists play a really 
important part in the community, and it’s 
important to help them succeed.” Before he 
took the job running the Community and 


Economic Development Office (CEDO), 
Peter Owens was an urban planner active 
in both private- and public-sector devel- 
opment projects, most recently in White 
River Junction. 

Attorney John Franco dismissed as 
partisan drivel the notion that Burlington 
is entering a “magic golden age of develop- 
ment that didn't exist before." 

“To say Miro is more development 
friendly than Peter Clavelle is a thousand 
times bullshit,” said Franco, who served as 
assistant city attorney under former mayor 
Bernie Sanders. 

But soft power and positive vibes aside, 
the mayor has been pursuing a number 
of policy initiatives designed to establish 
what Planning and Zoning Director David 
White describes as the “holy grail” for 
developers: predictability. People often 
characterize Burlington’s permit-review 





process as “robust”; the less charitable 
have called it “a complete mess.” 

Starting in May, the planning commis- 
sion will begin peddling in earnest a plan 
that would overhaul the city’s zoning 
ordinance. With Weinberger’s backing, 
it wants to implement something called 
form-based code. As long as a building 
meets a standard set of requirements gov- 
erning its physical appearance — height, 
width, etc. — it would win approval, leav- 
ing much less up to the discretion of the 
Development Review Board. 

The mayor, along with CEDO and the 
planning commission, is also angling to 
eliminate off-street parking requirements 
for downtown developments, arguing that 
developers need greater flexibility and the 
end result would be a more walkable city. 

Weinberger said his administration also 
has been reviewing the inclusionary hous- 
ing ordinance, which requires a certain per- 
centage of units be affordable. Developers 
including Hoekstra have already come to 
the conclusion that the ordinance needs 
tweaking. 

Other changes are already on the books. 
In September 2013, the mayor signed an 
ordinance change eliminating the “50/50 
rule,” which required that at least 50 


What we 
already have is 
a great city and 
people know it... 

We can't be the 
guys who screw 
up our great 
downtown. 

MAYOR MIRO WEINBERGER 

percent of the square footage of downtown 
developments be used for commercial, as 
opposed to residential, purposes. He’s also 
been actively involved in recent efforts 
to exempt mixed-income projects in the 
downtown from the state's environmental- 
review process. 

Weinberger, White, Owens and like- 
minded developers envision a future 
Burlington that is greener and more pe- 
destrian friendly, with a denser downtown 


and a deeper tax base. They also reiterate 
the critical need for more housing. 

But on April 1 came a hard-to-ignore 
sign that not everyone agrees with their 
strategy. The DRB voted 5-2 to reject 
Champlain College’s application to build 
a massive student housing building on St. 
Paul Street. 

Weinberger had promoted the project, 
dubbed Eagles Landing, on the grounds 
that it would generate property-tax rev- 
enue and “directly address Burlington's 
housing shortage." 

But neighbors argued the building was 
out of scale with surrounding structures, 
and the DRB ultimately agreed, also noting 
that it failed to meet the city’s parking 
requirements. 

The S.D. Ireland apartment complex, 
with a total of 245 units in 15 buildings 
on Grove Street is meeting similar resis- 
tance. Although Weinberger supports 
the project, and it recently received 
preliminary approval from the DRB, 
nearby residents say it would increase 
traffic and change the character of their 
neighborhood. 

A proposed 23-unit apartment build- 
ing on George Street has also stoked 
concern. The plan is predicated on the 


partial demolition of a historic brick 
house, which led the DRB to reject the 
proposal. (Rick Bove, the developer, has 
appealed the decision, and the case is 
currently in court.) 

In a letter on file at city hall, Burlington 
architect Louis Mannie Lioni objects to 
the proposed expansion of COTS in the 
Lakeview Terrace neighborhood, but he 
also takes issue with what he described 
as the "development binge that is the 
destructive fixation of the present city 
administration. It affects all the open land 
(parks included) and all the neighbor- 
hoods and all the residents who value the 
integrity and security' and stability of their 
environments." 

The mayor said he appreciates resi- 
dents’ concerns. “What we already have is 
a great city and people know it, so I think, 
rightly, people are particularly skeptical 
here about change ... We think and talk a 
lot about, like, we can’t be the guys who 
screw up our great downtown.” 

But Weinberger also said he won’t 
let that worry' stand in the way of mo- 
mentum. “I do see one of my jobs as to 
make sure that proper and helpful and 
appropriate skepticism does not lead to 
paralysis.” © 



Building Momentum 


UNDER WAY 



Champlain College Center 
for Communications and 


WON FINAL APPROVAL UNDER REVIEW, PRELIMINARY APPROVAL 

BUT NO GROUND BROKEN YET 



Maiden Lane 

Address: 237 North Winooski Avenue 
Developer: Redstone Commercial Group 

Description: Single building with 28 residential units and roughly l.SOO square feet 
of commercial space 
Height: 35 feet 
Square rootage: 26.460 
Projected cost or project: S3 million 

What was there before: 0-Tees building, formerly a Dairy Queen built in 1964 
Status: Approved; construction scheduled to start early summer 






REJECTED, 

BUT COULD BE RESURRECTED 


Eagles Landing 

Address: 194 St. Paul Street and Browns Court 

Developer: Champlain College and REM Development (Bob Miller) 

Description: Six-story mixed-use building Including two public parking garages. 
Commercial space on first floor. 115 apartments (304 beds) for Champlain College 
students above 
Height: 65 feet 

Square footage: Roughly 165,000 
Projected cost: $25 million 

What was there before: Eagles Club and Browns Court parking lot 
Obstacles/controversy: Neighbors raised objections primarily about size of project, 
which, they said, would overwhelm the neighborhood. 

Status: DRB rejected proposal April 3, shocking local developers and Champlain 
College, which is considering its options, according to David Provost senior vice 
president of finance and administration. Appealing decision to environmental 
division of Vermont Superior Court could delay project by several years. College is 
exploring possibility of asking ORB to reopen application. 


George Street Lofts 

Address: 3-11 George Street 

Developer: Rick Bove 

Description: Four-story mixed-use commercial and apartment building with 23-26 
units and 2,500 square feet of retail space. Tavern expected to occupy retail space. 

Height: 55 feet 

Square footage: Roughly 31,000 

Projected cost: Not specified ("It's not going down. I'll tell you that" said Bove, 
referencing permit costs and court fees.) 

What was there before: Historic buildings. The shell of a house at 3 George Street 
would be preserved, though parts would be torn down. Another house would also 
be demolished. 

Obstacles/controversy: The brick house at 3 George has been a sticking point. Built 
in the 1800s, it was. according to Preservation Burlington, home to a well-known 
Civil War general. George J. Stannard. 

Status: Application received June 27, 2013. ORB rejected ft, and Bove appealed 
decision to environmental division of Vermont Superior Court, where It currently 


King Street Center 

Address: 87 King Street 
Developer: King Street Center 
Description: Construction of 
two-story addition, which will 
feature additional tutoring 
space and an art studio. Old 
gym and basement are being 
renovated. 


BUILDING MOMENTUM 




Building Momentum 


UNDER REVIEW, NO APPROVAL YET 



247-249 Pearl Street 

Address: 247-249 Pearl Street 
Developer: Redstone Commercial Group 
Description: A three-story building with 29 residential 

Height: 34 feet 
Square rootage: 24,000 
Projected cost: S3 million 
What was there before: Vacant lot. Before that, the 
Bailey-Hyde House (c.1820), which had been converted 
into dentist offices but was destroyed in a 2011 fire. 
Status: Permit application submitted: DRB has not made 


Bright Street Co-op 

Address: 112-114 Archibald Street: 27, 35, 39, 47 Bright 

Developer: Champlain Housing Trust 

Description: Four buildings containing 42 multifamily 
cooperative housing units 

Interesting fact: One-bedroom apartments will rent 
for S650 to $975 per month. On-site gardens and 
clotheslines. 

Square footage: Roughly 55,000 

Height: Not specified: tallest building three stories 

Projected cost: S7.5 million 

What was there before: Two homes and one apartment 
building, all owned by CHT, will be demolished. 

Status: CHT has applied for preliminary approval with the 
DRB. If approved, construction expected to begin late 
2014 and conclude by summer 2015. 


121-123 Pine Street 

Address: 121-123 Pine Street 

Developer: Dave Farrington, Brick Box Company 

Description: Four-story apartment building with 27 units 

Square footage: Unknown 
Projected cost of project: Unknown 
What was there before: Parking lot 
Dbstacles/controversy: On February 21, 2014, architect 
Brenda Alvarez sent Burlington Department of Planning 
and Zoning a letter notifying them that she is an equal 
owner of the building and objects to the development. 
Status: Sketch plan submitted November 12, 2013; no DRB 
decision yet 



COTS Day Station 

Address: 87-95 North Avenue 
Developer: Committee on Temporary Shelter 
Description: Renovation and addition to existing COTS 
office building; would include 12 to 16 residential units, 
offices and adult day station. 

Interesting fact: In 1884, the building was a grocery 
store. In 1932, under ownership of Alex Colodny, it 
specialized in meats and at one time employed seven 
meat cutters, according to the National Register of 
Historic Places. 

Height: 38 feet 
Square footage: 27,700 
Projected cost: Unknown 

What was there before: Burlington College; adjacent 
house would be demolished. 

Obstacles/controversy: The DRB cited concerns from 
neighbors about parking and quality of life. 

Status: Sketch plan submitted. 


Fletcher Allen Health Care 
Inpatient Building 

Address: 111 Colchester Avenue 
Developer: Fletcher Allen Health Care 
Description: 128 single-bed rooms 
Interesting fact: Sixty percent of Fletcher Allen's inpatient 
rooms have multiple beds, which, according to the 
hospital, "do not offer adequate space for patient care." 
This is one of several anticipated new buildings that 
would reduce this figure. 

Height: Due to a zoning ordinance change, it can be up to 
540 feet above the mean sea level, although the actual 
height is expected to be lower. 

Square footage: 160,000 
Projected cost: S88.6 million 

What was there before: Emergency Department parking 

Status: Sketch plan submitted to DRB. if approved, 
construction would start in fall 2015. All numbers and 
renderings are preliminary. 


289-305 Flynn Avenue 

Address: 289-305 Flynn Avenue 

Developer: Pizzagalli Properties 

Description: Four-story. 52-unit apartment complex 

Square footage: 54,000 new; church is 6,000 

Projected cost: S6.5 million 

What was there before: St. Anthony Church, which would 
remain; parish and rectory hall would be demolished. 

Obstacles/controversy: Dissent among parish members 
and neighbors about scale of project, loss of community 
center, traffic, etc. City planner also expressed concern, 
writing in preliminary comments, Tn sheer mass and 
volume, the proposed structure is startling." 

Status: Sketch plan submitted; DRB hearing postponed 
from March 18 until May 6 in response to public outcry. 




Want lower mortgage payments? 


Our new 3/1, 10-year adjustable rate mortgage starts with an incredibly low rate that is fixed for the first 3 years. 
After that, the rate may adjust annually. A lower monthly mortgage payment means more money in your pocket 
for other things life brings. Plus, our mortgage decisions are made locally and mortgages are held locally. 


Apply for your local mortgage at MVBT.com, 
or at any of our 32 statewide branches. 


800-322-5222 www.MBVT.com 


■ You-Win Rate Lock 

■ Other Terms Available 

■ Easy Online Application 

■ Free Pre-Approval 
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Mortgage (ARM) example: The initial monthly payment on a 10-year $150,000 3/1 ARM at 2.000% and 80% loan-to-value (LTV) is $1,380.20 with zero (0) points due at closing. The . 
ge Rate (APR) is 1.746%. Example payment does not include taxes and insurance, so the actual total payments will be higher. The payment amount will vary depending upon loan fC> , 
rest rate is variable and changes will be determined based upon an Index plus a Margin. Principal and interest payment and rate are subject to increase or decrease annually starting L=-T i 
a If ' ‘4.000% ove “ 


alter the first three years. After the first three years the annual interest rate change cap is 2.000%, with a lifetime change cap of 4.000% over the first year rate. Loan offer is subject to credit approval 
Advertised rate and APR are as of March 1, 2014 and subject to change without no‘'~~ 
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One Town, 
One Screen 

Randolph's Playhouse Theatre uses a cooperative 
model to bring movies to the people 


O n a recent Monday evening 
in Randolph, the Playhouse 
Theatre’s showing of the film 
Noah foiled to attract much of a 
crowd, despite the thematically appropriate 
rain that slicked the streets. Projectionist 
Dave Tomaszewski had predicted low at- 
tendance for the day’s sole screening, and 
he turned out to be right. Only seven seats 
were occupied, affording each patron a 
completely unobstructed view. 

But the meager attendance that evening 
didn't reflect the way that many locals feel 
about the Playhouse, which has been show- 
ing movies since 1919, making it the oldest 
surviving cinema in Vermont. In fact, they 
have a stake in it. A few hundred Randolph 
residents are part owners of the Playhouse 


and have a direct interest in its success. 
Chalk up the low attendance to word of 
mouth about Noah's turgid obviousness 
(really? white doves bearing olive branches 
in their bills?), not to any lack of charm or 
determination on the part of the venue. 

The Playhouse Theatre is one of a van- 
ishingly small number of single-screen, 
purpose-built theaters still in operation, 
and its age makes it all the more excep- 
tional. The triumphant march of the mul- 
tiplex, which began in earnest in the 1960s, 
had stomped out many Main Street movie 
theaters by the 1970s and achieved domi- 
nance by the 1990s. It’s a minor miracle 
that this 167-seat cinema has survived for 
almost a century in a town that is currently 
home to about 5,000 people. 


Just as unusual is the fact that the 
Playhouse, unlike many small theaters, 
hasn't “niche-ified” itself into unprofitabil- 
ity. The Playhouse doesn't show “artsy" 
films but screens current mass-market 
movies from Hollywood on opening week- 
end; it’s even equipped to project films in 
digital 3-D (without charging patrons a 
premium), something few movie theaters 
its size can claim. It is truly a cinema of the 
people, by the people and for the people. 

In 2010, Tomaszewski and his wife, 
Tammy, who co-owned the business at 
the time, saw the writing on the wall, he 
recalls. The age of digital projection was 
nigh, and film exhibitors would have to 
bear the brunt of the conversion costs, 
just as they had in decades past when 
confronted with the advents of sound 
and widescreen-projection processes. 
Purchasing a high-quality digital projector 
requires a five-figure outlay. 

A couple of years later, on the advice of 
two different law firms, the Tomaszewskis 
filed the paperwork to create Playhouse 
Flicks Foundation, with the intention of 
operating it as a 501(c)3 tax-exempt, non- 
profit entity. Such status is granted only to 
businesses that are housed in a structure 
that meets the legal definition of “public 
building”; one that provides facilities or 
shelter for public assembly. 

It was then that Randolph resident Susan 


Delattre solicited, on behalf of the theater, 
the advice of Laddie Lushin, a local attor- 
ney who is an expert on cooperative law. 
Delattre, who now sits on the Playhouse’s 
board of directors, says, “I know that 
[Lushin] is one of the finest cooperative 
lawyers in the country, and he happens to 
live in Braintree, Vt. ... At the point when we 
were trying to figure out how to keep the 
theater alive, I thought maybe a cooperative 
was an option. If it was, he should be the 
person we worked with.” 

Lushin told the Tomaszewskis that 
they’d been misinformed about how the 
state of Vermont defines “public building,” 
which actually refers only to government- 
owned properties. He suggested instead 
that the Playhouse reinvent itself as a 
cooperative. Playhouse Flicks Foundation 
was dissolved shortly thereafter. 

Playhouse Cooperative, the nonprofit 
corporation that currently operates the 
theater, was incorporated in August 2012. 
It is a “consumer cooperative,” an entity 
that sells ownership shares — effectively, 
shares of stock. A one-time subscription 
costs $100, and the theater even offers 
“preferred” shares at a higher rate. In 
return, shareholders get discounted ticket 

It’s an arrangement with some ex- 
ternal similarities to the “community 
supported” business model that helped 



Claire’s Restaurant & Bar in Hardwick and 
Phoenix Books Burlington to open. One 
difference: In a cooperative, all sharehold- 
ers receive a portion of any profits. 

A few months after forming the co- 
operative, the Tomaszewskis launched a 
Kickstarter campaign to raise the funds 
to buy a new Barco DP2K-10Sx projector 
and thus ensure the theater’s continued 
operation. 

“As a for-profit business," Dave writes 
in an email, “we felt uncomfortable 
asking people to just give us money.” So 
he adjusted the Kickstarter goal down- 
ward. Though the new projector cost 
about $50,000, the fundraising goal was 
$20,000. (The campaign exceeded that 
goal, raising just shy of $30,000.) Still, the 
theater also had to purchase a new screen, 
sound system and computer equipment to 
support the shift to digital projection. 

The fundraising campaign was aug- 
mented by the selling of shares in the 



TO DRIVE 30 OR 40 MILES 
TO GETTO A MOVIE THEATER 



SUSAN DELATTRE 


new business, as well as other fundrais- 
ing efforts, such as participating in Ford’s 
“Drive 4 UR Community” program and 
selling on-screen ads to local businesses. 

Other cooperatively owned movie the- 
aters exist in the U.S., but they’re uncom- 
mon, and few show mainstream movies 
as the Playhouse does. One, the Morris 
Theater Cooperative in Morris, Minn., 
does screen current Hollywood fare, but 
most such cinemas play to more special- 
ized audiences. The Art Theater Co-op in 
Champaign, 111., for instance, sells shares 
for $65 apiece; it shows more “challeng- 
ing" films such as Nymphomaniac and 
offers midnight showings of cult favorites 
such as Clue. 

The ownership of the Playhouse is 
currently spread among 162 subscrip- 
tion-based agreements, most of which 
represent a couple or a family. In Dave's 
estimation, the Playhouse has more than 
300 individual owners. 

One of those owners is Bill Lynch, 70, 
who notes two main factors that influenced 
his decision to become a part-owner of the 
Playhouse. For one thing, Lynch, a Randolph 
resident, is disabled, and it’s far easier for 
him, he says, to patronize a local theater 
that has an area where he can watch films in 
comfort toward the back of the house. 

The other factor is the Playhouse’s 
contribution to a sense of community in 


his hometown. Without the theater, Lynch 
says, “there would be nothing for the teen- 
age kids to do anymore ... The theater gives 
them something to do; they can have their 
date night without using the car.” He adds, 
“Tammy and Dave are very nice people. 
[The Playhouse] is just a nice place to go 
... It's more of a family theater. You know 
everybody that's there, and there’s conver- 
sation before the movie." 

For all its many owners, the Playhouse 
has only one employee; Tammy 
Tomaszewski. (Technically, Dave works 
there as a volunteer.) The booth in the 
lobby is arranged so that she sells tickets 
through one window and refreshments 
at another. If you request a receipt, it'll be 
handwritten on a page torn from an old 
pink diary that the Tomaszewskis' daugh- 
ter discarded in her youth. 

“I’m trying to get this set up so that it 
will be perpetual,” says Dave, himself the 
owner of a share of the Playhouse and the 
owner outright of the building housing the 
cinema. The cooperative pays monthly 
utility expenses and rents the building 
from him for $25 a month; the eventual 
plan is for the co-op to own the building 
and to pay off the mortgage by collecting 
rent on an apartment at the same address. 

Provisions in the co-op's charter ensure 
that the business model will remain viable. 
The Playhouse’s many owners are not on 
the hook for any future financial difficul- 
ties; that responsibility rests with the 
six-person board of directors. The theater 
also offers shares at different price points. 
As its website states, “It would not be 
neighborly to exclude anyone, especially 
for income level." 

With the movie-theater business at a 
particularly perilous moment in its his- 
tory, why would anyone want to own one- 
200th of a small-town cinema? 

Besides discounted ticket costs, the 
owners of the Playhouse stand to gain in 
several ways, says Dave. First, they will 
make a little money if and when the the- 
ater itself turns a profit; second, owners 
have a say in both the operation of the 
business and the selection of films. 

But the most important benefit of the 
cinema's cooperative ownership, Dave 
argues, is one that redounds to locals — 
including those who are not co-owners 
and know nothing about the theater's un- 
usual business model. It's simply that the 
Playhouse Theater remains in business in 
Randolph. “For the people who didn’t buy 
into it, it’s just a regular movie theater. It’s 
no different to them,” he says. 

Board member Delattre concurs. “It’s 
a beautiful theater, and very intimate. 
The theater itself is a prize ... And people 
would have to drive 30 or 40 miles to get 
to a movie theater if it weren’t for the little 
theater in Randolph. It's such a great addi- 
tion to the culture of the village.” © 
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In With the Old 

A young Burlington couple enters the antiques auction trade 


J enny Jacobson met Brian Bittner 
in 2009, when she moved into 
the Hayward Street apartment 
inhabited by Brian and mutual 
friends in Burlington’s South End. She was 
an art teacher in the Colchester school 
district; he was two years into developing 
a full-time antiques business. 

“As long as she's known me, she's been 
surrounded by all this stuff," says Bittner, 
27, a native of Burlington who was raised in 
Chester, and a third-generation antiquer. 

“When Jenny moved in, it must’ve 
been within two months that I bought 
a collection of maybe 50,000 postcards,” 
he remembers. “Like, 40 shoeboxes 
full of postcards that all landed in the 
living room, and I’m the type that has to 
look at every one, because that next one 
might be ... worth $500.” 

Brian and Jenny married in 2012, and 
both have been running the business he 
started, Bittner Antiques, since last June. 
The couple recently purchased a home on 
Front Street in Burlington, which they’ve 
renovated, restored and stocked with an- 
tiques. “We just decided to go for it,” Jenny 
[now Bittner], 31, says. “We'd just bought 
this house, and it seemed like a good idea 

Bittner Antiques’ storefront is based 
in that house, where the couple lives 
s with two dogs. On a recent visit, the 
house is tastefully decorated with some 
Si of the Bittners’ favorite finds, and the 
< rooms have a bright, airy feel. Century- 
5 old Vermont road signs adorn the 
S kitchen walls. So does a wooden folk-art 
sign from about 1910 advertising Otishill 
Farm and depicting a hand-carved pig 
S standing by a fence. Antique mugs rest 
S3 casually on the couple’s brand-new 
S kitchen counter. A buffalo head pre- 
2 served by a taxidermist hangs on the 
5 living room wall. 

° Several other rooms hold more of the 
Bittners' stock: pocket watches stored in 
w boxes, stacks of antique photographs, old 
5 tools. Just about everything in the house is 
r for sale. 

3 The couple plans to make buying and 
1/1 selling old things their life’s work. “It 
doesn’t scare me at all,” says Brian, who 
grew up helping his dad, George, and 
granddad, Jack, at auctions and antique 
shows across Vermont. For young people 
g to enter the antiques trade full time, 
h though, is a rarity. “[At shows] we are often 
£ half the age of the second-youngest person 
§ in the room,” Brian adds. 
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On Friday, April 25, the Bittners 
will up the antiques ante: They’ll hold 
their first auction at the Hampton Inn 
in Colchester. Brian’s longtime friend 
Joshua Steenburgh, of New Hampshire- 
based Steenburgh Auctioneers, will call 
the event. If all goes well, the Bittners 
will hold another one in the fall, thus 
beginning a tradition of twice-yearly 
auctions in the Burlington area. It 
would be a noteworthy addition to the 
local auction scene, long dominated by 
Duane Merrill & Company Auctioneers 
& Appraisers and Thomas Hirchak 
Company, which both have offices in 
Williston. 

“It’s surprising that Burlington 
doesn’t have a stronger antiques scene,” 
says Brian, who estimates there are 
“only 10 to 15 dealers who are very active 
in Vermont." The midcentury modern 
and vintage markets are much stronger 
— and the Bittners believe the area could 
sustain a more robust antiques market. 

Transforming Bittner Antiques 
into an auction business is a personal 


milestone for its owners, who say they’ve 
been working toward that goal for sev- 
eral years. Their auction next week will 
offer 350 to 400 lots, with items includ- 
ing folk art, handcrafted signs, tools, 

[M SHOWS] WE ARE OFTEN 

ILF THE AGE OF THE 
SECOND-YOUNGEST 
PERSON IN THE ROOM. 

BRIAN BITTNER 

hardware and a wide range of household 
objects. “We often say [Bittner Antiques 
focuses on] ‘early Americana,’ but there 
were millions and millions of people 
living a hundred years ago, and it’s all 
their household stuff,” Brian notes. 

While many antiques dealers focus 
intently on, say, mid-19th-century farm 


tools or early-20th-century signposts, 
Brian prefers not to specialize. “I tend 
to have more of an eclectic mix of eso- 
teric categories. It’s impossible to know 
everything, so what I try to do is be a 
generalist,” he says. “I remember think- 
ing this from a very young age: Know a 
little bit about a lot.” 

Though the Bittners and Steenburgh 
acquired many of the lots featured in the 
sale, they’ll also auction items on con- 
signment from other dealers. 

“Almost everything is going to sell for 
whatever price it brings that day,” Brian 
says. “We’re not going to be using any 
reserves on items — saying that an item 
has to sell for a certain price or it doesn’t 
sell — which is an appealing thing for 
dealers, collectors and the public, too. 
They can come and potentially get a very 
good deal on something." 

Of course, that's a risk for the seller. 
But the Bittners are optimistic that the 
lots will move; they've put word out 
through their business contacts, social 
media channels, and their own and 



other auction websites. Their debut sale would go to yard sales on the weekend, 
is already generating buzz and posi- He’s had a stash of antiques — formerly 


e feedback. “We're expecting a good 
crowd,” Brian says. "There is a lot of 
interest. Nobody’s named any numbers, 


his father's house — for as long 
remember. Since he moved to 
Burlington in 2007 at age 20, Brian hasn’t 


but a lot of strong dealers have expressed worked another full-tin 


in interest in these 
Plus, as the couple points out, auc- 
tions are free events that give attendees 
a chance to encounter rare, 
historic items, even if they 
never make a purchase. 

“The antiques market 
allows you to handle ob- 
jects that are of the quality 
of museum il 


; job. His goal all 
i antiques auc- 


— 


along was to have his o' 
tion business. 

“I’m not just saying this because he’s 
my husband: I’ve literally 






tasually passing a ceramic Greek vessel 
from the fourth century BCE across 
his kitchen counter to prove the point. 

‘There’s a fingerprint on the bottom by Pocket watches! And I forget about things 


loves their job as much as 
Brian,” says Jenny, who has 
a bachelor's in art history 
and a master’s in art educa- 
tion. For her, the appeal of the business 
lies in the aesthetics of the antiques. 

“Jenny’s been a great resource for me,” 
Brian notes. “I get into tunnel vision, like, 


the potter, which is just really 
me,” he adds. “That person lived 2,500 
years ago. It’s kind of incredible.” 

Brian is what one might call an an- 
tiques purist: Though words like “vin- 
tage," “retro” and “antique’’ 
around in stores and online marketing 
fairly interchangeably, Brian adheres to 
the traditional standard that an item must 
be 100 years old to qualify as “antique.’ 


that, like, just anyone would w 
to decorate their house.” 

Bittner Antiques is thriving, the 
couple says, now that it commands their 
full attention. “I think our business 
tossed works because it’s multifaceted,” Jenny 
notes. The Bittners make house calls, 
scour regional markets, and buy and sell 

Recently, they've been o 


That’s likely a result of growing up in the buying and selling hand-painted sign- 
business: the buying-and-selling bug bit posts, and they've identified certain 
him at the tender age of 10. 

s he recalls, one day Brian \ 


•e predictable sales, based oi 


helping his grandfather 
auction near Thetford, running small 
items to and from the tables. “My 
brother and I would get paid two bucks watches ranging from $5 to $120.) The 
an hour, and Grandpa used to give us a Bittners recently attended a three-week 


us, because when he w 
was making 10 cents s 
thing like that.” 

Brian had asked ai 
several items for him 
completing his tasks. 


s growing up, he bought and sold antiques. 


The couple hopes that their April 25 
auction and ones to follow will put them 
on the map of Vermont antiquing. And 
they’re already looking to the future. 

“I think it’d be great to have an auction 


the whole box and then sell them piece things but also where we could hold at 


by piece,” he says. “When my work \ 
done, I took this box of books, and I sat 
down right in the middle of the [auction] 
aisle and started selling the books one 
by one. I must have made a little profit 
— before I got scolded by my grandfather 
and my dad, who assured me that that 
was not appropriate.” 

After that, Brian was hooked. As 
teenagers, he and his older brother, Eric, 


the South End being a great, 
revitalized area in town. To be part of 
that would be nice.” © 
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Town Out of Time 



Theater review: Our Town, Lost Nation Theater 

BY ALEX BROWN 


I n his preface to Our Town, Thornton 
Wilder recounted his dissatisfaction 
with the theater of his time. “It aimed 
to be soothing," he lamented, and 
proceeded to attack that problem with in- 
novative staging and a deceptively simple 
story that successfully explores what it 
means to be mortal. Our Town is an indis- 
putable classic of American theater, and it 
works both as an intellectual premise and 
an audience experience. 

The trouble is, the play has become 
soothing. The passage of time did it, be- 
cause Wilder set it with a 37-year backward 
glance that’s now a 113-year squint. He 


wrote the play in 1938, and placed its three 
acts in 1901, 1904 and 1913 in the mythi- 
cal, supremely ordinary town of Grover's 
Corners, N.H. The time shift is intended 
to give the audience a perspective on the 
characters, forcing us to look at them (and, 
in a way, back at ourselves) with the ben- 
efit of knowing more about the boundaries 
of their world than they can see. When the 
narrator tells us the young paperboy will 
die in World War I, we acquire a vantage 
point we can never have on our own lives, 
or on a conventional, realistic play. We 
treat Our Town’s characters with compas- 
sion, because we’re wiser. 


i Unfortunately, the play's quaint expres- 

• sions and antiquated manners now make shows 
; it sound wistful, as if it’s idealizing a lost maintain 
i time. The equivalent perspective today 
; would be looking back at 1977, a time we 
; don't venerate but rather forgive for its 
? follies. Wilder wasn't romanticizing the 
: start of the 20th century; he was giving the 
1 audience the benefit of time, of history, and 
he meant viewers to apply that perspec- 
tive to themselves. The playwright called 
attention to how the passage of time both 
elevates and diminishes the characters’ 
dreams and passions. It was a device not to 
soothe theatergoers but to wake them. 

Wilder’s other great conceit is showing 
characters engaged in quotidian acts in a 
town so normal that 
“nobody remarkable 

s’far as we know." Both 
devices have been dam- 
aged by the passage of 
time, but not destroyed. 

Wilder’s new the- 
atrical ideas include 
tearing away naturalis- 
tic performances, with 
their false claims of the 
real, and substituting 
stylization and panto- 
mime, which own up to 
the artifice of theater. 

And Our Town is self- 
referential. The Stage 
Manager narrates and 
steers the action, some- 
times breaking into 
scenes to tell the actors 
to leave the stage, some- 
times taking a small 
role himself. Embodying both distance 
and compassion, the Stage Manager is our 
conduit for responding to the play. He has 
a firm affection for the people of Grover’s 
Corners — the “our" in the play’s title en- 
compasses him, too — but he shuttles them 
before us unemotionally. 

Grover's Comers is small, but the play's 
focus grows narrower still as we concen- 
trate on two households, those of Dr. and 
Mrs. Gibbs and Mr. and Mrs. Webb. These 
next-door neighbors are connected even 
more tightly when their children, George 
and Emily, fall in love and marry. 

Life is that simple in this play — the 
biggest adventure is falling in love with the 
person next door. Then life settles back 


THAT WE RE AS 
DISTINCT AS 
FINGERPRINTS AND 
AS NUMEROUSAS 
GRAINS OF SAND. 


down to work, raising children and sharing 
a community’s events. Billions of people — 
past, present and future — struggle with 
and exult in the very same milestones, 
yet each has a unique experience. Wilder 
v to look at ourselves and 
opposing truths: that we're 
distinct as fingerprints and as numerous 
as grains of sand. 

The play’s final vantage point is from 
the town graveyard. Wilder gives the audi- 
ence a way to step outside of time, to grasp 
mortality and, finally, to cherish the fleet- 
ing and fragile nature of life. 

Lost Nation’s production, directed by 
Kim Bent, is a conscientious presentation 
of a great play. Bent is careful to avoid the 
excessive sweetness that would make this 
classic merely soothing — he doesn’t treat 
it like a treasure on a shelf. But he's also 
not inclined to investigate what will make 
it work for a contempo- 
rary audience, and how 
to make it as fresh, novel 
and challenging as it was 
in Wilder’s day. 

The tone is calm and 
assured, and though the 
humor sparkles brightly, 
the performances are 
more competent than 
dazzling. That’s the 
difficulty with this play 
— it’s not supposed to 
be dramatic. But the 
acting must compel the 
audience to feel invested 
in these intentionally 
simple characters. In 
this production, George 
and Emily’s courtship 
is misted over with cute 
mannerisms. There’s 
little chemistry between 
them, and their love’s in- 
bone-dry than exul- 
tant In other scenes, like Emily's last visit, 
the simple directness of the story gives the 
performances strength. 

The play’s ideas are well presented, but 
a more imaginative staging could make 
them more moving and powerful. Bent 
smoothly positions the cast of 19 in both 
intimate scenes and large gatherings, and 
anchors everything with a live pianist on 
stage. With a languid pace, the show leans 
more on the text than on the performances 
to reach the audience. The quality of 
the acting varies, but the core roles are 
handled thoughtfully. 

Kathy and Katelyn Manfre, a real-life 
mother and daughter, play Myrtle and 


evitability feels m 



Emily Webb, respectively, with vitality 
and nuance. Michael Manion captures 
the eye-twinkling 
humor of Charles 

llliili fl Webb. 

Tar\'n Noelle 
and Mark Roberts 
play Mr. and Mrs. Gibbs as solid, reassur- 
ing parents. Ryan Halsaver appears a little 
too old to take on young George — his 
smile is the most boyish thing about him 
— but he brings happy energy to the role. 

Jeffrey Maclay plays milkman Howie 
Newsome with sweet conviction, and 
Scott Renzoni brings out both the humor 
and the darkness of frustrated choir direc- 
tor Simon Stimson. 

Bent takes on the role of the Stage 
Manager and neatly hits the character’s 
entertaining notes. This is one of the 
trickiest roles in theater, and if his perfor- 
mance contains no fireworks, it also avoids 
the maudlin. 

The production is fastidious about the 
period, with the result that costume detail 
takes the place of the scenic elements 
Wilder demanded be omitted. Costumes 
by Cora Fauser are generally quite good, 
and the period facial hair is inspired. 

Donna Stafford’s massive, stylized art 
on the background scrim seems to over- 
balance the actors while adding no imagi- 
native statement of its own. 

In a nice touch, Renzoni works the 
sound effects onstage alongside music di- 
rector Daniel Bruce on the piano. Wendy 
Stephens’ lighting provides some splendid 
dawns and keeps changing to evoke the 
play's range of moods. 

Wilder was writing about mortality, 
not sentimentality, and this production 
is generally able to avoid the cloying. If 
anything is missing, it’s an approach bold 
enough to let this 76-year-old play once 
again startle an audience. Still, Wilder’s 
core vision is intact By looking back and 
looking only at the ordinary, he gives us 
a place to stand just a little bit outside of 
time and just a little bit outside ourselves. 
Through this lens, the ordinary becomes 
transcendental. ® 
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Device-Free Dining 

It's down with laptops, up with conversation at August First 


A s national news outlets have 
reported recently, many 
Vermonters are struggling 
with addiction to a powerful, 
mind-altering substance that has an 
increasingly visible public presence. No, 
not heroin — we’re talking about the in- 
ternet. And the latest war against its use 
is happening in a popular restaurant in 
Burlington. 

Last month, August First Bakery & 
Cafe went “screen-free” — that is, cus- 
tomers are prohibited from using lap- 
tops or tablets. So noteworthy was the 
move that National Public Radio, among 
other media outlets, picked up on the 
story. Discussions on such online venues 
as Facebook and NPR’s website ensued. 
But you can’t read them at August First. 

Actually, it’s not the internet per 
se that’s unwelcome at the South 
Champlain Street cafe; patrons are 
still permitted to use smaller internet- 
enabled devices such as smartphones. 
August First’s co-owners, Jodi Whalen 
and Phil Merrick, have nothing against 
the internet or computers, they say. 
They give the prohibition a positive 
spin, saying they intend it to improve the 
ambience and culture of the restaurant. 

Whalen, 46, and Merrick, 57, are 
married; they've owned and managed 
August First for a little more than five 
years. In that time, the eatery — whose 
garage-door front walls roll up in warm 
weather — has become a popular and 
convivial spot. Its screen-free policy of- 
ficially went into effect on March 31 and 
was gently phased in over the ensuing 
couple of weeks. 

In conversation, Whalen and Merrick 
come across as anything but authoritar- 
ian or stern. They seem to be happy 
people, and they aver that they’re not 
out to make anyone else less happy. In 
fact, the two are pleased to have come 
up with a policy that, in their opinion, 


WHEN PEOPLE ARE ON THEIR LAPTOPS, THEY'RE SILENT 

. ..NOW. II FEELS MORE ALIVE. BECAUSE OF ALE 1HE CONVERSATION. 

JODI WHALEN 


is good for their cafe’s bottom line and 
ensures a nicer experience for their 
customers. 

Have they seen the effects they hoped 
for? “Sales are up,” says Merrick. He es- 
timates he’s seen a 15 percent increase 
since August First went screen-free. 
Merrick allows that a short trial period 
and recent media attention may have 


skewed that figure somewhat. Still, he 
and Whalen are confident they’ve made 
the right decision. 

“Anecdotally,” Whalen says, “what 
we've noticed [since the policy change] 
is a liveliness to the bakery that wasn't 
there before. When people are on their 
laptops, they’re silent... Now it feels more 
alive, because of all the conversation.” 


The policy change has a sound fi- 
nancial basis, suggest several coffee 
shop owners with whom Seven Days 
spoke. Customers who set up temporary 
"offices” in cafes with their portable 
devices tend to “squat” for long periods 
without purchasing much more than a 
cup of coffee. 

August First had been on the road 
to screenlessness for a while. When it 
opened, the place offered free Wi-Fi, but 
the owners noticed a rise in the number 
of squatters. They dropped internet 
access during the lunch rush and saw 
their sales go up. The next step was to 
prohibit the use of electronic devices 
altogether during peak lunchtime hours. 
But that seemed like a half measure to 
the couple. 

Whalen and Merrick considered en- 
acting a “buy one item per hour” policy, 
but that would “require more policing,” 
Whalen says. “There's something very 
uncomfortable about that. We were 
hoping that people would have the eti- 
quette to see that other people wanted to 

The last straw came a few months 
ago. August First’s cash registers, 
which rely on an internet connection 
to work, ceased functioning one day for 
no discernible reason. Frantic calls to 
Burlington Telecom revealed no prob- 
lems with the business' connectivity. 
Merrick and Whalen decided that the 
only fair thing to do for the duration 
of the outage was to give patrons their 
orders for free. 

But two hours later, they discovered 
that a customer had unplugged the 
store’s router so he could plug in his 
own laptop. Moreover, he became angry 
when the cafe's owners asked him to dis- 
connect. “His laptop was more impor- 
tant than [our] running our business,” 
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Arms 

Reopened 

SHELBURNE RESTAURANT 
COMES BACK FOR SECONDS 

In 2008, acoy and samantha 
cofino opened a cute little 
spot on Shelburne’s Harbor 
Road called the Open 
Arras Cafe. But in 2010, 
bad luck intervened. 
Samantha was diagnosed 


Cofino's native Cuba appear 
in the form of black bean 
soup, a menu constant, and 
often show up in two more 
daily soup options rang- 
ing from chicken-noodle 
soup to other Caribbean 
specialties. 

“Cubans eat black beans 
every day. There’s always 
black beans and white 



with breast cancer, forcing 
the couple to close their 
restaurant and focus on 
her treatment. 

In the ensuing years, 
Acoy Cofino ran the 
seasonal cafe at Shelburne 
Orchards and focused on 
catering. All the while, he 
hoped to return to the Open 
Arms, he recalls. But not 
without a few changes. 

On April 4, the couple 
quietly reopened in the 
same spot as the open 

ARMS FOOD & JUICE SHOP. The 

business now focuses more 
on takeout than on dining 
in, and the once-thriving 
breakfast crowd must wait 
for its 10 a.m. opening. But 
the cuisine is much the 
same. Flavors from Acoy 


rice,” explains Cofino of 
his standard. “If a girl has 
a lot of boyfriends, we say, 
‘She's like white rice; she’ll 
go with anything.”' Perhaps 
to avoid the comparisons, 
Open Arms serves brown 
rice instead. 

Of course, that choice 
also reflects Acoy's focus on 
health. With two schools 
in close proximity to the 
restaurant, he says, it 
matters to him to serve local 
kids the same way he feeds 
his own. Diners can choose 
a bowl of fresh greens or a 
burrito filled with protein 
such as local pork prepared 
Cuban Christmas style, or 
misty knoll farms chicken 
in the same intense jerk 
sauce used at nectar's in 
Burlington. The vegan 


House Warming 

Ml CASA REPLACES FRIDA'S IN STOWE 
Last September, 4-year-old Frida’s Taqueria and Grill 
in Stowe closed with little fanfare. Owners jack pickett 
and joshua bard will soon open phoenix table & bar on 
the Mountain Road. But what of the former Frida’s? The 
space in Main Street’s historic Butler House will reopen 
as Ml CASA kitchen & 
bar on May 15. 

“Mexican 
seemed like a great 
fit. We decided to 
continue with it,” 

owner of Butler 
House and the man 
behind Mi Casa. 
He’s enlisted chef 

his daughter zoe biron, a recent new England culinary 
institute graduate, to man the kitchen. 

While the menu is still in development, Biron says 
Mi Casa won’t feature recipes based on those of Frida 
Kahlo, as its predecessor did. Kahlo’s art has disap- 
peared from the space’s walls, replaced by a mural 
featuring Mexican sugar skulls and photos of life south 
of the border. 

Mi Casa's offerings will represent a broader range 
than Frida’s, Biron says. Along with Mexican staples 
such as tacos and burritos, he plans to serve Caribbean 
dishes. Ingredients will be local when possible, and 
“we'll try to hit the vegetarian and gluten-free markets,” 
Biron says. The latter might happen by default: “We 
were looking at the menu,” he adds, "and other than the 
dollar tortillas, everything else is gluten-free just [by 
virtue of] being Mexican food.” 

Perhaps most enticingly, Biron says he hopes to keep 
Mi Casa budget-friendly. “That’s important, especially 
for Mexican food,” he says. "People don’t want to spend 
an arm and a leg. And there are plenty of other places in 
Stowe to do that.” 
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Buddha Bowl features 
sesame tofu with fresh veg- 
gies, brown rice, hummus 
and miso dressing. 

For a healthy after-school 
snack, families can head 
over for one of the cafe’s 
fresh juices or smoothies. 
The Summer Rose mixes 
strawberries, rosewater, 
dates, bananas and almond 
milk, while the simple 
Sweet Spring pairs orange 
juice and coconut milk with 
a single kale leaf. 


Whatever customers 
order, Acoy prefers that they 
call ahead to help streamline 
ordering at his “little family 
business.” They can then 
take their food to go — or 
camp out in the cafe and spin 
a few songs on the record 
player. Acoy, himself an 
occasional DJ, will even give 
them a free burrito if they 
complete an hour long set. 
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Device-Free Dining 

says Merrick. “The selfishness!” Whalen 
adds. ‘It wasn’t the computer. It was the 
behavior.” 

Whalen and Merrick acknowledge 
the arbitrariness of prohibiting laptops 
and tablets but not smartphones (though 
customers are still urged to limit phone 
conversations in the cafe). “It’s the only 
enforceable boundary," Merrick says. 
“People are going to use their phones. 
You can’t just eliminate technology — 
that wasn’t our goal.” 

Merrick and Whalen know that 
smartphones can do most things that lap- 
tops and tablets can do, but small screens 
are less amenable to reading and writing. 
Even a web-surfing smartphone cus- 
tomer is less likely to spend all day doing 
so in the restaurant, the owners say. 

“As phones turn into tablets, in a sense, 
we’ll have to reevaluate if there’s a prob- 
lem,” says Whalen. “Right now, there’s 
not If you were to sit here and use your 
phone, I doubt you’d be here for three 
hours. It's inconvenient for the user." 

Ironically, there is a logical counterar- 
gument to the new policy within August 
First itself. Against the north wall stands 
a six-foot-tall bookshelf laden with read- 
ing material of all sorts. Weren’t people 
losing themselves in books long before 
the first LOLcat rode an invisible bike? 

“We’ve been asked, ‘What if I come 
in and bring the Sunday New York Times 
and sit for three hours?’” says Whalen. 
Her response: “That would be fine. We’re 
not extreme like that. It’s almost like it's 
the keyboard that should be banned." 

I s banishing certain digital devices 
even legal? Why should a restaurant 
be allowed to tell its customers how 
they can spend their time? Keep your 
righteousness in check: Whalen and 
Merrick are on legal terra firma. 

Allen Gilbert, executive director of 
the Vermont chapter of the American 
Civil Liberties Union, says the case isn’t 
complicated. August First is a private 
business and can therefore enact any 
rule its owners wish about the behavior 
of their customers, provided those rules 
do not discriminate against anyone on 
the basis of race, gender, religion or the 
like. “The reason is that the Constitution 
protects us from actions by the govern- 
ment,” Gilbert says. “A private company 
can do what it wants and can set restric- 
tions like this.” 

The legal justification for such a rule 
is twofold, he says. First, no rights are 
being infringed to the detriment of any 
customer. If a customer wants to work 
on his or her laptop while sipping a hot 


cuppa, that customer can simply go else- 
where. Laptop use in cafes is not guar- 
anteed by our nation's charter. Gilbert 
likens August First to a bus line that asks 
its passengers to refrain from making all 
but emergency cellphone calls. 

Furthermore, Gilbert says, if you 
squat for hours at a table in a place of 
business, “You’re not paying on a pro- 
portional basis for the space you’re occu- 
pying.” In other words, the longer you sit 
there without spending any money, the 



A PRIVATE COMPANY 
CAN DO WHAT IT WANDS 

AND CAN SET RESTRICTIONS 
LIKE THIS. 

ALLEN GILBERT 


less valuable you become as a customer, 
because you are covering a dwindling 
portion of the business’ overhead costs: 
rent, heat, water and the very internet 
access that you take for granted. 

Going screen-free was a business de- 
cision, as Merrick and Whalen have said 
all along. 

Other local businesses have taken 
different tacks. Muddy Waters, a coffee 
shop on Main Street in Burlington, does 
not offer Wi-Fi to its patrons, but neither 
does it ban any electronic devices. 

Owner Mark MacKillop is out of town 
when Seven Days drops in, but barista 
Caroline Phillips, 25, who’s worked at 
“Muddy’s” for two years, confirms that 
there is neither a prohibition on devices 
nor a “buy something for every hour 
you’re here” rule. 

“I went to [the University of 
Vermont]," she says, “and I would come 


in here sometimes to write papers 
because it would keep me off of Wi-Fi. 
That’s a great thing for focusing in and 
doing work, and people still come in 
here to do work.” 

On the day of this reporter’s visit to 
Muddy Waters, patrons are fairly equally 
divided between conversationalists and 
laptoppers. Phillips says she doesn’t see 
many patrons abusing the cafe’s relative 
laxness on such matters. 

Maglianero, a Maple Street coffee shop 
just around the comer from August First, 
offers free Wi-Fi to customers and has 
no official policies regarding squatters. 
Indeed, the furniture is arranged in a way 
that suggests a balance between work and 
conviviality. Maglianero has just a quartet 
of four-seat tables; the other 16 chairs are 
stools by the windows, where it’s a little 
more difficult to set up a workstation. 
Outlets are scarce, too — a greater impedi- 
ment to lengthy computer-based work 
than a lack of Wi-Fi. 

Manager Corey Goldsmith, 28, says, 
“The space has lent itself to creating that 
balance. If you want to [use your laptop], 
it’s totally fine, but the space is not set up 
so that it’s catering to that.” Maglianero 
can absorb any potential negative eco- 
nomic effects of squatters in part because 
most of its sales — Goldsmith estimates 
60 to 70 percent — come from to-go or 
“quick turnaround” transactions. 

But Maglianero's policies aren'tbased 
solely on the bottom line. “Personally, 
I’m not the biggest fan of telling custom- 
ers what they can and can’t do within 
this space,” Goldsmith says. “There’s a 
certain risk factor to that. It’s a little bit 
less welcoming.” 

He’s quick to point out, though, that 
no single policy makes sense for every 
business. “More power to [August First]," 
he says. ‘It’s awesome that it’s worked.” 

Goldsmith gets to the heart of the 
issue. “If [an eatery] offers table service, 
whether it’s fine dining or not ... using 
a laptop in there doesn’t make a lot of 
sense,” he says. “Throw ‘cafe’ or ‘bakery’ 
into a name, and there’s an automatic as- 
sumption: lots of seating and free Wi-Fi.” 

That may be exactly why patrons 
were squatting at August First: It’s a 
pleasant place to plop down with a cup 
of coffee and get some work done. But 
the owners say that August First is a 
restaurant where people gather with 
friends to eat and converse. The pres- 
ence of oblivious patrons taking up 
tables with their laptops makes it less 
sociable — and available. 

“What it comes down to is this," 
Merrick says. “When a customer comes 
in here and they don’t have a laptop, they 
contribute to the community just by 
being here." ® 
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Help us double 
our donation! 

Last year, with your help, we raised more than $6000 
for the Vermont Foodbank. This year, the Vermont 
Community Foundation's Food and Farm Initiative 
will match our total donation up to $5000. 


Please help us connect all 
Vermonters with healthy, local food. 
Donate today at: 

vermontrestaurantiveek.com 


- GOT A FOOD TIP? FOOD@SEVENDAYSVT.COM = 


iiside dishes 

I CONTINUED FROM PAGE 45 


Bubbling Up 

COOPERATIVE BREWERY COULD MAKE 
EVERYONE A BEER BARON 

Imagine this: You and your pals are 
thirsty for a beer. You head down to 
your local brewery and setde in for suds 
and dinner. The brew you order is your 
own creation, which won the brewery’s 
monthly contest to be featured as a 
special. And that’s not your only stake 
in the spot: You’re a cooperative owner. 

That fantasy could become reality 
for brew fans sooner than they think. 

The BURLINGTON COOPERATIVE BREWPUB 


right to take concrete steps. The first 
public discussions will happen on April 
16 at Cooperative Vermont’s Co-op 
Socials Series at Barre's quarry grill 
& tavern. There, besides introducing 
the BrewPub Project, the group will 
celebrate granite city grocery's proxim- 
ity to its goal of opening a cooperative 
market. (It's approaching 800 mem- 
bers, says Cropp.) 

Once the BrewPub endeavor gains 
general interest, Cropp goes on, orga- 
nizers will begin a pledge drive. The 
aim is to gain a critical mass of shares, 



project launched on Facebook on the 
last day of March and quickly began 
generating buzz among beer lovers. 

According to matthew cropp, the 
idea was inspired by the Black Star 
Co-op Pub & Brewery, which opened in 
2010 in Austin, Tx., after raising nearly 
half a million dollars in four years. It’s 
not the only cooperative brewery in 
the country, but Cropp cites it as an 
influential example. 

Cropp is an active member of 
cooperative Vermont, an organization 
that, according to its Facebook page, 
works on “raising awareness about 
Vermont co-ops and growing our 
cooperative economy.” He says he’s 
been pitching the idea of Vermont’s 
first collective brewery to other 
Burlington beer aficionados for the past 
year, but recently decided the time was 


after which they’ll collect pledges and 
appoint a board. Cropp hopes member 
loans will cover all the brewery's costs 
to get off the ground, enabling the 
enterprise to avoid getting lost in the 
“giant morass of red tape from the 
Cooperative Fund of New England.” 

Cropp says he's already had infor- 
mal discussions with local brewers 
interested in becoming the co-op's first 
employees. Beers will likely include a 
few standards, as well as specials gener- 
ated by monthly recipe contests. The 
ultimate goal is a full-scale brewery 
and restaurant based on the Black Star 
model. Now Cropp and co. will have to 
wait to see the pledges roll in. 

CONNECT 




food 


French Evolution 

Taste Test: Cafe Provence at Blush Hill by corin hirsch 



T he last time I climbed the steep hill to 
Waterbury’s Best Western Plus hotel, it was 
out of both hunger and curiosity. I had never 
been inside the hotel’s Wandering Moose Cafe 
— nor did I know anyone who had. Once there, I ended 
up drinking a very good vodka martini and leaving with- 
out eating more than bar snacks. Neither the ambience 
nor the menu inspired me to splurge on dinner. 

Apparently, I was not alone. “We have this very 
quaint little restaurant, but it never seemed to get 
enough ‘oomph’ behind it,” said hotel general manager 
Melissa Moore earlier this year. She was explaining why 
she tapped her friend, chef Robert Barral, to reinvent 
the hotel’s dining options. 

Even though Barral already owns and runs one res- 
taurant — Brandon’s Cafe Provence — he took the bait. 
Barral lived in Waterbury when he was executive chef 
at the New England Culinary Institute. With 10 years at 
Cafe Provence under his belt, he was primed for a new 
challenge — and creating a culinary destination inside a 
two-star hotel is certainly that. 

So the Wandering Moose closed this past winter, and 
the 62-seat restaurant underwent an identity change. In 
mid-March, it reopened as Cafe Provence on Blush Hill. 
Though chef Barral’s name arcs over the restaurant’s 
logo wherever it appears — after all, he’s a well-known 
figure in the Vermont restaurant scene — it’s actually 
chef Ittai Azoulay, Barral’s former Brandon sous chef, 
who runs this kitchen. 

Despite a face-lift, the decor retains vestiges of its 
predecessor. Maroon (napkins, booths) and gold (table- 
cloths, pendant lights) still dominate the color scheme. 
The lights are dimmer, but the vibe evokes the late 
1990s — soft jazz plays, for instance, and a table near 
the entrance is decorated with a frozen-in-time plated 
dessert and some knickknacks. 

Three weeks into Cafe Provence's life, the bar still 
had the feel of a work-in-progress. During my first visit, 
one side of the bisected bar held only two empty wine 
glasses and a bottle of Patron tequila. A week later, a few 


more bottles of spirits had taken their place. But cock- 
tails don't seem to be a focus here, even though hotel 
guests sometimes hit the bar simply to drink. 

Business travelers and contractors, weary families 
with toddlers, hungry locals and curious foodies — all 
of them show up in a hotel restaurant at one time or 
another. This diversity surely made menu planning a 
balancing act. Cafe Provence ended up with a patch- 
work of French classics — most of them duplicates 
of dishes at the Brandon restaurant — and American 
stalwarts. There's duck confit and steak au poivre, for 


instance, but also pizzas and a grass-fed beef burger. 
The kitchen seems sweet on invertebrates: snails, scal- 
lops, shrimp, mussels — a roster familiar to anyone who 
has frequented the Brandon spot. £ 

If I were a regular there. I'd probably be disap- z 
pointed to learn there are few new dishes to sample on g 
Blush Hill. But since this was my first Cafe Provence 
experience, I was keen to dive in, even if the chain- § 
hotel version doesn’t appear to be aiming for a culinary 2 
grand slam. 
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TO BENEFIT 

Vermont Foodbank 

$1 provides 3 meals to Vermonters in need. 
The Vermont Community Foundation's 
Food and Farm Initiative is matching our total 
donation up to $5000. Help us connect all 
Vermonters with healthy, local food. 


special 

events . SwBStt * 


D : 


I essert comes first 
at this Restaurant 
Week-eve kick-off 
battle where pastry 
chefs from every comer 
of the state compete and foodies feast. Scores from 
celebrity judges and votes from you decide the winner 
of Vermont Restaurant Week’s Signature Sweet. 
Thursday, April 24, 7-9 p.m. Higher Ground Ballroom, 

1214 Williston Road, S. Burlington. Limited tickets available. 

$15 adv./$20: highergroundmusic.com. 


vermontrestaurantweek.com 


97 


FOODIE FUCK: 


locations offer inventive dinners for $15, $25 or $35 
per person. Lunch and breakfast* are $10 or less! 


BARTENDER BRAWL SALON: 





id out your Rest 
Week adventure with this 
cocktail contest. Bartenders 


Vermont Spirits Black Snake 


le perfect bowl of 
’retrappedina yakuza 


DOTTLE 

:*P 


and hops? Just how 
iveltot 


»-• CULINARY PUB QUIZ 


4p.m., movie 5 p.m. Big Picture 
Theater, 48 Carroll Road, 
Waitsfield. $9. Info, 495-8994. 



rounds of foodie trivi 
Winners receive an e; 
party at Champlain Lanes! 
Preregistration required at 

Tuesday, April 29. Doors: 6 p.m. 
Trivia: 6:30-9 p.m. Arts Riot, 400 
Pine Street, Burlington. Free. 
Info, 864-5684. 


our drinks? Join a trio of drinks 
producers - as well as UVM 
agronomist Heather Darby - 
as they discuss the challenges 
and opportunities of Vermont's 
growing beer, wine, cider and 


Wednesday, April 30, 5:30-7 p.m. 
South End Kitchen, 716Pine 

Info, 864-0505. 


CHILDCARE: PARENTS' NIGHT DOT 

Childcare for kids ages 2-12 at the Greater Burlington YMCA. 

Friday, April 25, 6-8:30p.m. & Saturday, April 26, 5:30-8 p.m. $12/$20. 
Preregistration required: 862-9622. 


VERMONT 

SPIRITS 


Vermont farm&plate 

creamery l 



point. 


jurmp»nit 






food 


French Evolution 


On my first visit, I chose to eat at 
the bar, which hosted a freewheeling 
and convivial crew, as I’d anticipated. 
When I ordered the last portion of 
that day's special — braised veal short 
ribs — a pair of beer-sipping regulars 
erupted in frustration. One of them 
told me he stays at the hotel when- 
ever he’s in town; he waxed rapturous 
about the ribs, which he had tried a 
few days earlier. We eventually made 
a deal: I traded some short ribs for a 
slice of the gentlemen’s shared pizza, 
a house pie topped with sour cream, 
bacon, red onions and 
wilted spinach. 

My short ribs were 
tough and musky; 

I preferred to scarf 
the fluffy rice pilaf 
underneath. But the 
pizza was luscious, 
salty and satisfying, 
with ever-so-flaky 
dough and an unctu- 
ous tang from the 
sour cream, which 
had melted into the 
pie. (On a subsequent 
visit, a friend and I 
ordered a whole pie.) 

Plenty of other 
dialed-in dishes pushed the unpleas- 
ant short ribs from my memory. The 
Napoleon of Escargot Proven^ale was 
a tumble of plump, garlicky snails 
and creamy tomatoes spilling from 
between triangular clouds of puff 
pastry. Ricotta cavatelli melted on 
the tongue, especially after I dragged 
them through the puddle of citrusy 
beurre blanc with which the pasta 
came. At $10.95, the cavatelli is the 
restaurant’s most expensive appetizer 
but worth the price — especially as it’s 
laced with a haunting wisp of truffle 
oil. 

Entrees range in price from $13 
(for the burger) to $25 and do not 
skimp on volume. Cafe Provence’s 
seafood stew is a hallmark dish, 
and hefty: a coral-hued hillock of 
mussels, scallops and shrimp in an 
herbaceous tomato-laced broth good 
enough to drink. A heap of luscious 
saffron risotto rose from the stew like 
a fragrant island, and tiny toasts — 
slathered with basil butter — offered 
textural counterpunch to the pillowy 
seafood. It was garrigue-meets-the- 
sea, or something like that, though 
the flavors could probably be kicked 
up a notch. 


The Duck Duo was simpler, but the 
dish similarly weaves together a tap- 
estry of flavors, most of them earth- 
bound. An herb-heavy, lusty navy- 
bean stew contained the flotsam of 
shredded duck confit, diced eggplant 
and tomatoes, crisp asparagus spears, 
and baby carrots. On top rested sliced, 
succulent duck breast — cooked per- 
fectly medium-rare, as I ordered, with 
its skin still crisp despite the steam 
from the stew beneath. 

The wine list is lengthy and 
thoughtful, drawingheavily on French 
bottles — including a few from a 
Languedoc vineyard owned by a rela- 
tive of Barral’s. The private-label Cafe 
Provence Chardonnay 
and Rouge (a blend 
of Rhone varietals) 
are both easy sippers, 
but the dry rose is 
the brightest of the 
bunch. Quenching 
and summery, with 
ripe strawberry and 

satile wine that can 
pair with escargot or 
duck, and even with a 
few of the desserts. 

That dessert menu 
is succinct: ice cream, 
creme brulee, cake, 
a sample platter. But 
those we tried were excellent, if not 
particularly nuanced. A massive — and 
massively rich — molten chocolate 
“bomb” was adorned with delicate 
creme anglaise, a golf-ball-size scoop 
of ice cream and spikes of raspberry 
coulis. By contrast, a lavender creme 
brulee had a caramelized crust so 
thick, it could be eaten on its own like 
candy. Underneath lay velvet)', floral 
cream — perfect. 

Dinner for two, with tax and tip, 
will top $100, a price that pushes Cafe 
Provence into the fine-dining cate- 
gory — without fine-dining ambience. 
Service is professional and prompt, 
though on my visits the servers 
seemed to be still learning the menu. 
And though the culinary technique is 
top-notch, I found some flavors too 
dull. This is not a place for foodies in 
search of culinary adventure or a ro- 
mantic dinner, but Cafe Provence on 
Blush Hill offers worthy sustenance 
far above what can be found in most 
similar hostelries. ® 


INFO 



THE SEAFOOD STEW 
IS A HALLMARK DISH, 

AND HEFTY: A CORAL-HUED 
HILLOCK OF MUSSELS, 
SGALIDPSANDSHRIMP 
INAN HERBACEOUS 
TOMATO-LACED BROTH 
GOOO ENOUGH TO DRINK. 
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THE LOBBY 


MEET ME IN THE LOBBY MIDDLEBURY, VERMONT 

A RESTAURANT & BAR 802-989.7463 



Welcom e to The Lobby — a fun, new restaurant & bar 
on Bakery Lane in downtown Middlebury.Vt. 

Serving eclectic local fare from Vt. artisans, including burgers 
and many vegetarian options, too. 

Lunch served at 1 1 a.m. Dinner will be available starting at 5 p.m„ 
and the bar will open at 4:30. join us! 


THANK YOU TO ALL OF OUR LOCAL FOOD PRODUCERS 
WWW.LOBBYRESTAURANTVT.COM 




calendar 


WED.16 

art 

SAND MANDALA PAINTING: Monks from 
Namgyal Monastery use colored grains of sand 
to create, then ultimately destroy, an intricate 
circular design, symbolizing impermanence 
and nonattachment. Fleming Museum, UVM, 
Burlington, 10 a.m.-4 p.m. & 5 p.m. Regular 
admission; $3-5. Info. 656-0750. 

STENCIL WORKSHOP: Crafters get creative with 
an assortment of designs and make a keepsake 
to take home. Pizzagal li Center for Art and 

p.m. $15-20; preregister; limited space. Info, 
985-3346, ext. 3368. 

business 

KELLEY MARKETING MEETING: Marketing, 
advertising, communications, social media and 

Building Champlain College, Burlington, 7:45-9 

WOMEN BUSINESS OWNERS NETWORK: 
BURLINGTON CHAPTER MEETING: Commercial 
photographer Lori Landau examines the pros 
and cons of current technology in photography. 
A Q&A follows. Holiday Inn. South Burlington, 
11:30 a.m. $17-20. Info. 503-0219. 

community 

COMMUNITY DINNER: Diners get to know 
their neighbors at a low-key, buffet-style meal 
organized by the Winooski Coalition. O'Brien 
Community Center. Winooski, 5:30-7 p.m. Free; 
children under 16 must be accompanied by an 
adult: transportation available for seniors. Info. 

HOMESHARE VERMONT INFORMATION 
SESSION: Those interested in homesharing 
and/or caregiving programs meet with staff 
to learn more. HomeShare Vermont South 
Burlington. 5 p.m. Free. Info, 863-5625. 
VERGENNES COMMUNITY MEETING: Locals set 
priorities, identify resources and outline bold, 

city. Vergennes Opera House, 6:30-9 p.m. Free, 

conferences 


UVM STUDENT RESEARCH CONFERENCE: A 



crafts 

SPRING CENTERPIECES: Sharon of Williston's 
Buds and Roses guides green thumbs through the 
steps of assembling a spring bouquet. Dorothy 
Ailing Memorial Library. Williston, 6:30 p.m. Free; 
preregister; limited space. Info. 878-4918. 


education 

COMMUNITY COLLEGE OF VERMONT 
INFORMATION SESSION: Potential students meet 

and programs offered throughout the spring. 
Community College of Vermont Middlebury 
Campus, 10-11 a.m. Free. Info. 388-3032. 

environment 

THE CLIMATE REALITY PROJECT: Chad Nichols 


etc. 

AMERICAN RED CROSS SHELTER 
FUNDAMENTALS TRAINING: Folks learn 
emergency preparedness skills in the event 

nuclear power plant. Dining Room, Waterbury 
Congregational Church, 5:30-9:30 p.m. Free. 

VALLEY NIGHT FEATURING CHICKY STOLTZ: 


Cafe. Waitsfield. 8 p.m. $5 suggested dc 
$2 drafts. Info. 496-8994. 

fairs & festivals 

ECHO EARTH WEEK'S MUDFEST: Famili 


ties, games. "Muddy Music" and mud flinging 

Center for Lake Champlain, Burlington, 10 a.r 
p.m. Regular admission, $9.50-12.50; free foi 
kids ages 2 and under. Info, 877-324-6386. 

film 

COMMUNITY CINEMA: "THE TRIALS OF 
MUHAMMAD ALI': Bill Siegel's 2013 docume 
tary explores the famed boxer's legal issues 
surrounding his refusal to fight in the Vietna 

p.m. Free. Info. 748-2600. 

'UNITED IN ANGER: THE HISTORY OF ACT Ul 

Featuring archival footage and interviews, Jl 
Hubbard’s 2012 documentary explore; 
legacy of the Al 


Y., 7 p jn 






LIST YOUR UPCOMING EVENT HERE FOR FREE! 





CALENDAR EVENTS IN SEVEN DAYS : 



APR.19 1 MUSIC 


at Brandon Music Cafe. 
$15-35. Info. 465-4071. 
rupertwatesmusic.com 


£ 


Pitch Perfect 


In 1992, Rupert Wates embraced life as a full-time singer-songwriter. With this 
resolve, the London native found himself drawn to folk music, a genre perfectly 
primed for his melodic and lyrical gifts. After honing his skills as a solo artist 
in Paris, he moved to the United States in 2006 and has since won more than 
30 songwriting awards. Of Wates’ gift for crafting catchy tunes, the Orlando 
Sentinel says his “narrative storytelling is superb — even by the highest folk 
music standards." Listeners agree, as the troubadour averages 170 shows a year 
and shows no signs of slowing down. 



Body in Motion 

Eighteen years ago, an operation on his 
spinal cord left John Killacky paralyzed 
from die neck down. In the months 
it took to regain the use of his body, 
his fingers were the first to function. 
Finding solace in the hospital's 
computer lab, he typed personal 
narratives that would later appear in 
his Lambda Award-winning anthology 
Queer Crips: Disabled Gay Men and 
Their Stories. Further into his recovery, 
Killacky drew from his artistic reserves 
again, documenting his journey in the 
2003 experimental short film Dreaming 
Awake, which he presents along with 
Crip Shots and Holding On. 

QUEER CRIPS 

Friday. April 18. 6 p.m., at RU12? 
Community Center in Burlington. Free. 
Info. 860-7812. rul2.org 





Bebop and Beyond 

As the son of Latin music legend Chico O’Farrill, Grammy Award-winning pianist 
Arturo O’Farrill might be expected to have some formidable musical chops of his own. 
And so he does. Known for bringing experimental flair to traditional Latin rhythms, he 
founded the Afro Latin Jazz Orchestra in 2002 at the request of Jazz at Lincoln Center. 
There, the 18-piece group honed its sound as the resident ensemble before departing 
in 2007 to pursue outside educational and performance opportunities. These days, the 
progressive powerhouse the Chicago Tribune deems “a potentially definitive Latin jazz 
band” is preserving this dynamic musical heritage one concert at a time. 

ARTURO O’FARRILL & THE AFRO LATIN JAZZ ORCHESTRA 

Saturday. April 19. S p.m., at Flynn MalnStage In Burlington. $15-40. Into. 863-5966. 




Cinderella Story p 


APR.I7 1 DANCE 


ounded in the late 1980s, the Moscow Festival Ballet was born 
out of a newfound creative freedom experienced by Russia's top 
dancers and choreographers. Vibrant and technically masterful, 
the 50-member ensemble features artists from the country's most 
prestigious ballet companies and dance schools. One such talent is 
artistic director Sergei Radchenko, a 25-year veteran of the esteemed 
Bolshoi Ballett Interpreting his vision and the music of Sergei 
•‘ Prokofiev, performers bring the classic fairy tale "Cinderella" to life — 
'^complete with a sinister stepmother, scheming stepsisters and, of 
course, Prince Charming. 





Y stroma tec 

Paid volunteers needed for 

Low Back Pain Study 


for qualifying participants. 


Pregnant? 

Or worried you might be? 


WE OFFER: Unconditional love 
and support. Confidential and free 
pregnancy tests and assistance. 

forthright® 
REACH FOR HOPE 
You are not alone. 

289 College Street • Burlington 
802-865-0056 • 800-550-4900 
www.blrttirlght.org 


calendar 


food & drink 

WEDNESDAY WINE DOWN: Oenophlles 

the midweek hump by pairing four vari< 


health & fitness 


MINDFULNESS & MOVEMENT CL 


SPRING CLEANSE WITH FOOD AS MEDICINE: 

weekicfn^ deansTalmed^Uenewi^^oa 8 mind 
and spirit. Community Room, Hunger Mountain 
Coop^Montpeljer 5-6pm $3-5; preregister. 

kids 

MEET ROCKIN’ RON THE FRIENDLY PIRATE: 

Aargh. matey! Youngsters channel the hooli- 
gans of the sea with music, games and activi- 
ties. Buttered Noodles, Williston, 10-10:45 a.m. 

H LESLEY GRANT: The 


5 in an exploration of song, dance and basic 
musical elements. River Arts Center, Morrisville. 

READ TO A DOG: Lit lovers take advantage 
of quality time with a friendly, ruzzy therapy 
pooch. Fairfax Community Library, 3:15-4:15 p.m. 
Free: preregister for a time slot Info. B49-2420. 

SPRING STORIES WITH LINDA COSTELLO: 


GERMAN-ENGLISH CONVERSATION GROUP: 


music 

DAVID FINCKEL & WU HAN: The 

claimed pianist and cellist inter- 
pret works by Rachmaninov 

Reflections." Concert Hall, 

Middlebury College. 7:30 p.m. 

$6-25. Info, 443-3168. 

FARMERS NIGHT CONCERT 
SERIES: Joined by Will Patton 
and Neil Rossi, the Missisiquoi 
River Band bring bluegrass- 
inspired tunes to the stage. 

Statehouse, Montpelier, 7:30 p.m. Free. 

GABRIELA MONTERO: Enlivening the classi- 
cal repertoire, the Venezuelan-born pianist 
interprets works by Brahms and Schumann 


$17-40. Info, 603-646-2422. 

SONG CIRCLE: COMMUNITY SING-ALONG: Rich 
expression. Jaquith Public Library, Marshfield, 


POEMCITY: GODDARD COLLEGE FACULTY 
POETRY READING: A well-versed gathering 
features readings of original works and trans 
tions.Kellogg-HubbardUbrary Montpelier 7 

POETRY OPEN MIC: Fans of the written word 
get their literary thrills with varied verse. St. 


SYDNEY LEA, DANIEL LUSK 8. RALPH CULVER: 



$30annui 


MOUNTAIN TABLE TENNIS CL 

heir paddles ins 
s. Knights of Coli 


agriculture 

CONTAINER GARDENING PLANNING: G 



STORY TIME & PLAYGROUP: Engaging narra- 
tives pave the way for creative play for children 
up to age 6. Jaquith Public Library. Marshfield, 
10-11:30 a.m. Free. Info, 426-3581. 

STORY TIME FOR 3- TO 5- YEAR-OLDS: 
Preschoolers stretch their reading skills 
through activities involving puppets and books. 
Brownell Library, Essex Junction, 10-10:45 a.m. 
Free. Info. 878-6956. 

STUDENT MATINEE SERIES: 'SEUSSICAL.THE 
MUSICAL': From Horton the Elephant to the Cat 

zany characters captivates youngsters in grades 
1 through 5. Flynn MainStage, Burlington, 9:30 










JAY PEAK 


5th Annual TAILGATE PARTY 

Saturday, April 19th 


EASTER BRUNCH 

Sunday, April 20th 


Stateside Parking Lot: Noon-4pm 


Alice's Table: 10am-2pm /The Foundry: 11am-3pm 


LIVE MUSIC AND PRIZES AT THE BULLWHEEL BAR, 4-7PM: 
Awards for: Best Presentation, Best Dish, Best Drink , 
Overall Tailgate Champion. Live music with Tall Grass Get Down 


Roast Leg of Lamb, Smoked Salmon, Flank Steak, 

Eggs Benedict, Candied Root Vegetables, Vegetable Quiche, 
Salads, Desserts and more. 


Must park in designated Stateside Lot to be eligible for judging. 

FOR MORE DETAILS: jaypeakresort.com/Events OR 802.327.2596 


FOR MENUS AND PRICES: jaypeakresort.com/Easter 
TO RESERVE: Alice's Table: 802.327.2323 The Foundry: 802.988.2715 



EASTER SUNRISE SERVICE AT ELEVATION 4000’ 

In the Sky Haus at the summit. Tram departs at 5:15am. Service begins at 6:OOam. Ski/Ride down or take the Tram. 


Athletes Helping Athletes. We'll get you back out there. 


CVMC REHAB SERVICES 

Offices in Montpelier, Barre, Berlin, Waterbury and Northfield and an ExpressCare clinic for urgent needs. Our therapies, 
services and practitioners are listed at www.cvmc.org/rehab. Call 371.4242 for more information or to make an appointment. 

^ Central Vermont Medical Center 

= ? Central to Your Well Being / cvmc.org 





calendar 


FIND FUTURE DATES + UPDATES AT 


FRI.18 

agriculture 

CREATE A BIODIVERSE GARDEN FOR 
ECOLOGICAL RESILIENCE: Wendy Sue Harper 
teaches green thumbs the foundations of 
proper soil, plant and pest management. North 

$5Jnfo, Hg-eZOG! 1 "' M ° ntpe " er ' 6 30 8 Pm 

business 


CULTURAL HERITAGE PROFESSIONALS 
GATHERING: Students and interns mingle with 



dance 

BALLROOM & LATIN DANCING: Samir Elabd 



BLUES DANCE: Folks find rhythm at this 
grooving session open to all levels. No partner 
necessary, but clean-soled shoes are required. 


ENGLISH COUNTRY DANCE: Thai Aylward and 



QUEEN CITY TANGO PRACTILONGA: Dancers 



COUPON QUEEN DARBY MAYVILLE: Savvy 
savers swap and share circular clippings. Main 
Reading Room, Brownell Library. Essex Junction, 
6-8 p.m. Free. Info. 878-6956. 



College, 9 a.m.-6 p.m. Free. Info, 635-1251. 

GREENHOUSE TOUR & COCKTAIL TASTING: 



while strolling through a diverse array of plant 
life. Red Wagon Plants. Hinesburg, 5-7 p.m. Free; 
preregister; cash bar. Info. 482-4060, julie® 


fairs & festivals 

ECHO EARTH WEEK'S MUDFEST: See WED.16. 


film 



food & drink 



games 

health & fitness 

AVOID FALLS WITH IMPROVED STABILITY: A 

personal trainer demonstrates daily practices 

Senior Living Community, South Burlington, lo- 
ll a.m. $5-6. Info, 658-7477. 

LAUGHTER CLUB: Breathe, clap, chant and ... 
giggle! Participants decrease stress with this 
playful practice. Bring personal water. The 
Wellness Co-op, Burlington, noon-1 p.m. Free. 

REWRITING YOUR TRUTHS PART TWO: A 
NIGHT OF AFFIRMATIONS: Holistic health coach 
Sarah Richardson helps participants embrace 
empowering words. Community Room, Hunger 
Mountain Coop, Montpelier, 6-7:30 p.m. $2-3; 
preregister. Info, 223-8000, ext. 202. 

YOGA CONSULT! Yogis looking to refine their 
Body Therapy, Montpelier, 11 a.m. Free; preregis- 


kids 

ACORN CLUB STORY TIME: Little ones up to 
age 6 gather for read-aloud tales. St. Johnsbury 
Athenaeum, 10:30 a.m. Free, Info, 748-8291. 
CRAFTERNOON: Students in grades 4 through 8 
convene for a creative session. Brownell Library, 

DROP-IN STORY TIME: Picture books, finger 
plays and action rhymes captivate children of 
all ages. Brownell Library, Essex Junction, 10- 
10:45 a.m. Free. Info, 878-6956. 

EARLY BIRD MATH: Inquisitive minds explore 
mathematic concepts with books, songs, games 
and activities. Richmond Free Library, 11 a.m.- 

ELEMENTARY OPEN GYM & ACTIVITY TIME: 

Supervised kiddos in grades K through 6 bum 
off energy, then engage their imaginations with 
art, puzzles and books. Jaquith Public Library, 
Marshfield, 3-4:30 p.m. Free. Info, 426-3581. 

MAGIC: THE GATHERING: Decks or cards 

or "planeswalkers," fight others for glory, knowl- 
edge and conquest. Brownell Library, Essex 
Junction. 6-8 p.m. Free; for grades 6 and up. 
Info. 878-6956. 


to age 8 shake their sillies out to toe-tapping 
tunes. Buttered Noodles, Williston, 10 a.m. Free. 



join sing-alongs with Robert Resnik. Daycare 
programs welcome with one caregiver for every 
two children. Fletcher Free Library, Burlington, 
10:30-11 a.m. Free; groups must preregister. 

'WILLY WONKA & THE CHOCOLATE FACTORY': 

Kiddos in grades 1 and up follow the zany 
adventures of Charlie and his fellow Golden 
Ticket winners. Dorothy Ailing Memorial Library. 
Williston, 3 & B p.m. Free. Info, 878-4918. 

Igbtq 

OUEER CRIPS: John Killacky explores physical 
disability in three short films, then discusses his 
Lambda Award-winning anthology Queer Crips : 
Disabled Gay Men and Their Stories. Proceeds 
benefit RU12? Community Center. See calendar 
spotlight, RU12? Community Center, Burlington, 





calendar 


: LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT SI 


SAT.19 « P.57 

ZUMBA: Energetic Latin rhythms fuel this 
dance-fitness phenomenon for al I experience 
levels. South End Studio, Burlington. 11 a.m. 
Free. Info, 540-0044. 

holidays 

EASTER EGG HUNT: Little ones ages 1 through 4 
and 5 through 8 hunt for brightly colored eggs 
and earn prizes for their finds. Face painting 
and mini pancakes round out the day. Buttered 
Noodles. Williston. 9-10 & 10-11 a.m. Free. Info. 
754-1810. 

MUD SEASON EGG HUNT: Hop to it! Youngsters 
search for hidden treasures to add to their bas- 
kets, then head to Laughing Moon Chocolates 
in Stowe to meet the Easter Bunny. Green 
Mountain Club Headquarters, Waterbury Center, 
10 a.m.-2 p.m. Free. Info, 241-8327. 

SMART SERIES: EGG-STREME SPRING: Tykes 
ages 3 and up welcome Easter with egg- 
ceptional activities ranging from decorating to 
games. Shelburne Museum, 1-4 p.m. Regular 
admission, $3-10; free for children under 5 and 


RUPERT WATES: An evening of melodic folk 
tunes showcases the singer-songwriter's 
talents. See calendar spotlight. Brandon Music 
Cafe, 7:30 p.m. $15; $35 includes dinner pack- 
age; preregister; BYOB. Info, 465-4071. 

outdoors 

MAP & COMPASS WORKSHOP: Hikers learn how 
to navigate varied terrain on a moderate, 5-mile 
trek. Contact trip leader for details. Colchester 
Pond, 8 a.m. Free; preregister; limited space. 
Info, 355-7181, philhazen@comcast.net, 

seminars 

3D PRINTING, DESIGNING & SCANNING WITH 
BLU-BIN: Instruction in basic programs teaches 
attendees how to build digital models of their 
ideas. Blu-Bin, Burlington, noon-l:30 p.m. Free; 
preregister. Info. 345-6030. 

INTRODUCTION TO POWERPOINT: Those 
familiar with the program get creative with 
slide shows, charts, text, templates and more. 
Fletcher Free Library, Burlington, 10:30a.m.- 
noon, $3 suggested donation; preregister. Info. 
865-7217. 


kids 

BABY ANIMAL DAY: Visitors of all 
ages fawn over little lambs, 
fluffy chicks and wide-eyed 
calves. Horse-drawn wagon 
rides, garden tours and 
themed activities add to the 
fun. Billings Farm 8. Museum, 

Woodstock, 10 a.m.-4 p.m. 

$4-14; free for kids 2 and under. 

Info. 457-2355. 

MANGA CLUB MEETING: Fans of 
Japanese comics in grades 6 and 
up bond over their common interest 
Brownell Library. Essex Junction, 3-4 p.m. Free. 

SATURDAY STORY TIME: Families gather for 
imaginative tales. Phoenix Books Burlington, 11 

STORY EXPLORERS: MUD: A reading of Mary 
Lyn Ray's Mud paves the way for soil science 
and a muddy tune, ECHO Lake Aquarium 
and Science Center/Leahy Center for Lake 
Champlain, Burlington, 10:30-11 a.m. Free with 
admission, $9.50-12.50. Info, 877-324-6386. 

ARTURO O'FARRILL & THE AFRO LATIN JAZZ 
ORCHESTRA: Led by the Grammy Award- 
winning pianist, the 18-piece ensemble fuses 
Latin rhythms and African percussion with 
jazz and swing. See calendar spotlight. 

Flynn MainStage, Burlington. 8 p. 

$15-40. Info, 863-5966. 

DAVE KELLER BAND WITH 
JOHNNY RAWLS: Southern 
comfort food from Susanna's 
Catering fuels music lov- 
ers fora show featuring 
Vermont’s award-winning 


sports 

GREEN MOUNTAIN DERBY DAMES 
DOUBLEHEADER: Hot wheels! 
Fans watch the Black Ice 
Brawlers and Grade A Fancy 
battle the CT RollerGIrls in 
this fast-track showdown. 
Champlain Valley Exposition, 
Essex Junction, 4:30 & 7 p.m. 
$6-12. Info, 203-675-0294. 
PADDLING CLINICS: Tips from 
industry experts help aquatic 
athletes prep for kayak and 

anoe adventures. See gearx.com 

u MysEU " for details. Outdoor Gear Exchange, 
i. Burlington, 10 a.m.-6 p.m. Free. Info, 
860-0190. 




Mississippi soul man. River Arts 
Center, Morrisville, 7 p.m. $20 
plus cost of food; cash bar. Info, 

888-1261. 

JOAN OSBORNE: One of the great vocalists 
of her generation, the multiplatinum recording 
artist interweaves poetic lyrics and American 
roots music. Lebanon Opera House, N.H.,7:30 
p.m. $30-40. Info. 603-448-0400. 

REED. ROSIN AND PEDAL: The trio enlivens 
works by Mozart, Darius Milhaud and Peter 
Schickele in 'Music From the Deep: A Concert of 
Murky Notes.' Richmond Free Library, 7:30 p.m. 
Donations. Info, clarinetjedi@gmail.com. 


RASPUTITSA SPRING CLASSIC: Riders spin 
their wheels along a 47-miie route through 
some of Vermont's coldest and most barren 
landscapes. Proceeds benefit the Mary E. Wright 
Halo Foundation. Main Street, Newport, 9 a.m. 
$40. Info, dirty40race@gmail.com. 

theater 

'GIRL IN THE OTHER ROOM': Sarah Jo Willey's 
original play stars Wendy Maquera as Alora, 
who must reconcile her professional pur- 
suits with caring for her mother, who suffers 
from Alzheimer's disease. Black Box Theater, 
Main Street Landing Performing Arts Center, 
Burlington. 7:30 p.m. $20-25. Info, 782-4144. 
GREEN MOUNTAIN CABARET: 
International burlesque star Maya 
Melata joins local performers to 
bring sass to the stage in the 
1950s-themed show "Leave it 
to Peepers." Club Metronome, 
Burlington, 8 & 9:30 p.m. 
$10-15. Info. 585-1388, green- 
mountaincabaret@gmail.com. 
'OUR TOWN': See THU.17, 8 


words 

COLD MOUNTAIN STORIES: A NIGHT OF THE 
FANTASTIC: Six local authors read you fantasti- 
cal tales. Quarterstaff Games, Burlington, 4 p.m. 
Free. Info, geekmtnstate@gmail.com. 

FIVE COLLEGES BOOK SALE: Thousands of used, 
antiquarian and out-of-print volumes delight 
bibliophiles at this benefit for New England col- 
legiate scholarships. Lebanon High School, N.H., 
9 a.m.-5 p.m. Free. Info, 295-0906. 


P0EMC1TY: BRAIDING HISTORY' WORKSHOP: 

Guided by historian, mystery writer and poet 
Beth Kanell, folks create a poem that inter- 
weaves Montpelier's past with their own. 
Snelling Room, Vermont History Museum, 
Montpelier, 10:30 a.m. Free. Info, 223-3338. 
POEMCITY: POETRY THROUGH THE LENS: 
Using photographs as prompts, folks craft 
poetic narratives in this workshop led by Deb 
Fleischman and Gary Miller of Write Mondays. 
Local 64, Montpelier, 1-3 p.m. $10; preregister. 
Info, 223-3338, writemondays@gmail.com. 
POEMCITY: TWITTER POETRY: Got 140 charac- 
ters? Beth Kanell helps tech-sawy wordsmiths 
use social media as a tool for creating and shar- 
ing original verse. Bagitos Bagel & Burrito Cafe, 
Montpelier, 12:30 p.m. Free. Info, 223-3338. 
POETRY SOCIETY OF VERMONT: Local lit 
aficionados get their stanza fix with readings 
from well-versed members of the association, 
founded in 1947, Phoenix Books Burlington. 2 
p.m. Free. Info, 448-3350. 


SUN. 20 

dance 

BALKAN FOLK DANCING: Louise Brill and 
friends organize people into lines and circles 
set to complex rhythms. No partner necessary. 
North End Studio A, Burlington. 4-7 p.m. $6 sug- 
gested donation. Info. 540-1020. 

ENGLISH COUNTRY DANCING: Trip to Norwich 
provide live music at this celebration of the 
traditional art form. All dances are taught and 
called. No partner needed, but clean-soled 
shoes are required. Tracy Hall. Norwich, 3-6 
p.m. $4-8. Info. 785-4121. christopher.levey® 
dartmouth.edu. 

fairs & festivals 

ECHO EARTH WEEK'S MUDFEST: See WED.16. 

food & drink 

ALL-YOU-CAN EAT BREAKFAST: Neighbors 
catch up over plates of pancakes, eggs, bacon, 
home fries and toast Alburgh Volunteer Fire 
Department 7 a.m. -noon. $6-8; free for kids 5 
and under. Info. 796- 3402. 

SUGAR ON SNOW: See SAT.19. 

holidays 

EASTER DINNER: Veteransand their families 
feast on baked ham. scalloped potatoes and 
all the fixings. VFW Post Essex Junction, noon. 
Free; first come, first served. Info, 878-0700. 
EASTER IN THE BALLROOM: Maple-glazed 
ham adorns a buffet of beef chicken and 
fish, scrumptious sides and brunch offerings. 
Doubletree Hotel, South Burlington, 10:30, 11 
a.m„ 12:30 & 1 p.m. $5-27.95; preregister. Info, 
660-7523. 

HOMEWORK HELP: Albany College of Pharmacy 
and Health Science students assist first 
through eighth graders with reading, math and 
science assignments. Fletcher Free Library, 
Burlington, noon-4:30 p.m. Free. Info. 865-7216. 



FRENCH CONVERSATION GROUP: OIMANCHES: 

Parlez-vous fran^ais? Speakers practice the 
tongue at a casual, drop-in chat. Local History 
Room, Fletcher Free Library, Burlington, 4-5:30 
p.m. Free. Info, 363-2431. 

outdoors 

SIGNS OF SPRING WALK: Nature lovers 
embrace the changing seasons on a trek led 
by a Winooski Valley Park District educator. 
Gilbrook Natural Area, Winooski, 9 a.m. Free. 
Info. 863-5744. 


sports 



18 and up. Info, 864-0123. 

theater 

OUR TOWN: See THU.17. 

words 

FIVE COLLEGES BOOK SALE: See SAT.19, 10 

POEMCITY: WRITE ON! PERFORMANCE: Poet 
Angela Emery leads a reading of original 
verse by attendees of Write On! workshops. 
Montpelier Senior Activity Center, 6 p.m. Free. 
Info, 223-3338. 


MON. 21 

community 

FRIENDS OF BROWNELL LIBRARY MEETING: 

Locals learn about the organization's plans for 
the coming year. Koolvoord Community Room. 
Brownell Library, Essex Junction, 7-8 p.m. Free. 
Info, 878-6955. 

PUBLIC HEARING: The Williston Selectboard 
hosts a meeting about the proposed amend- 
ments to the Sewer Allocation Ordinance. 
Williston Town Hall, 7:30 p.m. Free. Info, 
878-0919. 

RELAY FOR LIFE CHITTENDEN COUNTY TEAM 
MEETING: Folks looking to give their time to the 
world’s largest cancer-fighting movement get 
information about the annual overnight event. 
American Cancer Society, Williston, 5:30-6:30 
p.m. Free. Info, 233-6776 or 872-6309. 


dance 

SHAKTI TRIBAL BELLY DANCE WITH SUSANNE: 

Women get their groove on with this ancient 
and spirit-inspired improvisational dance form. 
Soul Fire Studio. Burlington. 5:30-6:45 p.m. $15. 
Info, 688-4464. 

environment 

SOLAR HOME HEATING & COOLING WITH AIR 
SOURCE HEAT PUMPS: RJ Adler of SunCommon 
discusses energy-efficient ways to deal with 
the elements using photovoltaics. Ilsley Public 
Library, Middlebury, 6 p.m. Free. Info, 388-4095. 

CAITLIN'S CLOSET EVENT: Franklin County 
teens dress for success with a selection of 
gently used prom, cocktail and bridesmaid 
dresses. Highgate Public Library, 2-4 p.m. Free. 
Info, 868-3970. 

fairs &festivals 

ECHO EARTH WEEK'S MUDFEST: See WED.16. 

film 

CINE SALON: Cinephiles screen A Happy Man, 
by Lithuanian filmmaker, poet and artist Jonas 
Mekas. Mayer Room, Howe Library, Hanover, 
N.H., 7 p.m. Free. Info, 603-643-4120. 


games 

BRIDGE CLUB: See WED.16, 7 p.m. 

TRIVIA NIGHT1 Teams of quick thinkers 
gather for a meeting of the minds. Lobby. 
Hotel Vermont Burlington, 7-9 p.m. Free. Info, 
651-5012. 


MON.21 » P.60 
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Spedalist 


cooINC INTO FRESH PRODUCT 


ARTURD D'FARRILL 
S THE AFRD LATIN 
JAZZ ORCHESTRA 


Saturday, April 19 at 8 pm 


IICUSHMAN 


Thursday, April 24 at 7:30 pm 


Bring in your old Mac 


PC from April 7"2I and we’ll get 


Small Dog 


ELECTRONICS 


Waitsfield . Rutland 


.flynncenter.org or call 802-86-flynn today! i 



calendar 



so smoothly. Everyone was 
wonderful. The facilities are 
great and the people making 



health & fitness 

AVOID FALLS WITH IMPROVED STABILITY: ! 





FALLING AWAY: A mindful session moves 
beyond a Western view of self, relationships 
and psychotherapy. Kellogg-Hubbard Library, 
Montpelier, 6-7:30 p.m. Free. Info, 229-6989. 
GUIDED PARTNER THAI BODYWORK: Lori 
Flower of Karmic Connection shares basic tech 
niques that create relaxation and personal cor 
nection. Community Room, Hunger Mountain 
Coop. Montpelier, 5:30-6:30 p.m. $8-10: prereg 
Ister. Info, 223-8000, ext. 202. 

MONDAY NIGHT FUN RUN: Runners pu 
meet-up. Peak Performance, Williston, o:au 
R.I.P.P.E.D.: See WED.16. 
kids 

LEGO FUN: Budding builders in grades K and i 
create unique structures with brightly colorec 


Brownell Library, Essex Junction. 2-3:30 p.m. 
Free. Info, 878-6956. 

MORETOWN PLAYGROUP: Tykes burn off ener- 
gy in a constructive environment. Gymnasium. 
Moretown Elementary School, 9:30-11 a.m. Free. 
Info, moretownplaygroup@gmail.com. 

MUSIC WITH PETER: Preschoolers up to age 5 
bust out song-and-dance moves to traditional 
and original folk. Dorothy Ailing Memorial 
Library. Williston. 10:45 a.m. Free; limited to 
one session per week per family. Info, 878-4918. 
READING BUDDIES: Eighth-grade mentors 


TUE.22 


Brownell Library, Essex Junction. 3:45-4:45 
p.m. Free: preregister for a time slot; limited 
space. Info, 878-6956. 

STORIES FOR PRESCHOOLERS: Little ones ages 
2 through 5 expand their imaginations through 
tales, songs and rhymes. Fletcher Free Library, 
Burlington. 11-11:30 a.m. Free. Info, 865-7216. 

language 

ADVANCED SPANISH LESSONS: Proficient 
speakers work on mastering the language. 57 
Charlotte Street Burlington, 6:30-8 p.m. $20. 
Info, 324-1757. 

Igbtq 

MONDAY NIGHT OUT!: Kitty Von Tease hosts 
this weekly gathering of games, libations 
and a viewing of "RuPaul's Drag Race." Drink, 
Burlington, cocktail hour. 8-9 p.m.; show view- 

860-9463, melissashahady@vtdrtnk.com. 

seminars 

AARP SMART DRIVER CLASS: Drivers ages 50 
addressing the physical changes brought on by 
4:30-9 p.m. $15-20; preregister. Info, 483-6335. 


community 

'MEDICARE AND YOU: AN INTRODUCTION TC 
MEDICARE': An Informational session helps 


UNITED WAY VOLUNTEER CONNECTION: Li 

looking to give back to the community lear 
about a wide range of opportunities. Browr 


SI SYMPOSIUM: Ex 


INTRO TO TRIBAL BELLY DANCE: Ar 


meditation th 
creative energy. Comfortable clothing required. 
Sacred Mountain Studio. Burlington, 6:45 p.m. 
$12. Info, piper.c.emily@gmall.com. 

SWING DANCE PRACTICE SESSION: Twinkle- 
toed participants get moving in different 
styles, such as the lindy hop. Charleston and 
balboa. Indoor shoes required. Champlain Club, 
Burlington, 7:30-9:30 p.m. $5. Info, 448-2930. 

environment 
EARTH DAY ALIEN INVASION: INVASIVE 
SPECIES WORKSHOP: Mary Beth Adler and 
Marie Levesque Caduto train participants to 
identify terrestrial and aquatic plants and 
animals that threaten local ecosystems. Justin 
Morrill Homestead, Strafford, 7 p.m. $5-10. Info, 

EARTH DAY CELEBRATION: Eco-friendly folks 

electronics recycling, kids activities and more. 
See hungermountain.coop for details. Hunger 
Mountain Coop, Montpelier, 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Free. 

SOLAR HOME: HEATING & COOLING 
INFORMATION SESSION: Jessica Edgerly Walsh 
of SunCommon details ways to utilize the 
sun's energy and avoid fossil-luel dependence. 
Hunger Mountain Coop, Montpelier, 6-7 p.m. 


I along the Winooski Ri> 


fairs & festivals 







LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT SEV 


'THE HUMAN EXPERIMENT': Dana Nachman 
and Don Hardy's documentary examines 
the side effects of thousands of untested 
chemicals found within everyday products. A 
panel discussion follows. Aiken Center, UVM, 
Burlington, 7 p.m. Free. Info, 617-869-6558. 
KNIGHTS OF THE MYSTIC MOVIE CLUB: 

Cinema hounds screen campy flicks at this 
celebration of offbeat productions. Main Street 
Museum, White River Junction, 8 p.m. Free. 
Info, 356-2776. 

'LOSER'S CROWN': A struggling music jour- 
nalist returns to his Vermont roots in this 
coming-of-age drama by local filmmaker Colin 
Thompson. Merrill's Roxy Cinema. Burlington. 

7 p.m. $10. Info, 864-4742, loserscrownmovie® 
gmail.com. 

'RAISING ARIZONA': Nicolas Cage and Holly 
Hunter star in the Coen brothers' 1987 cult clas- 
sic about an ex-con and an ex-cop who tackle 
parenthood. Film House. Main Street Landing 
Performing Arts Center, Burlington, 7 p.m. Free; 
first come, first served. Info. 540-3018. 

games 

GAMING FOR TEENS & ADULTS: Tabletop 
games entertain players of all skill levels. Kids 
13 and under require a legal guardian or paren- 
tal permission to attend. Fletcher Free Library. 
Burlington, 5-7:45 p.m. Free. Info. 865-7216. 

health & fitness 


featuring stories and songs. Buttered Noodles, 
Williston, 10-10:30 a.m. Free. Info, 764-1810. 
YOUNG ATHLETES PROGRAM: Kiddos ages 
2 through 7 with and without developmental 
disabilities practice physical, cognitive and 
social skills in this Special Olympics Vermont 
program. Rice Memorial High School, South 
Burlington. 3-4 p.m. Free; preregister; limited 
space. Info, 862-6521, ext. 215. 

language 

FRENCH CONVERSATION GROUP: Beginner-to- 
intermediate speakers brush up on their lin- 
guistics. Halvorson's Upstreet Cafe, Burlington, 
4:30-6 p.m. Free. Info. 540-0195. 
INTERMEDIATE CONVERSATIONAL SPANISH 
LESSONS: Adults sharpen their grammar skills 
while exploring different topics. 57 Charlotte 
Street, Burlington. 6:30-8 p.m. $20. Info, 

PAUSE-CAFE FRENCH CONVERSATION: French 
students of varying levels engage in dialogue 
en frangais. Panera Bread, Burlington, 6:30- 
8:30 p.m. Free. Info, 363-2431. 

Igbtq 

LGBT YOUTH SUICIDE PREVENTION: Attendees 
learn about the key role families play in reduc- 
ing suicide risk through acceptance and sup- 
port. Davis Center, UVM, Burlington, 6 p.m. Free. 
Info, 272-6564. 


INTRO TO YOGA: Those new to the mat dis- 
cover the benefits of aligning breath and body. 
Fusion Studio Yoga & Body Therapy. Montpelier, 
4-5 p.m. Free; preregister. Info, 272-8923. 

NIA: A sensory-based movement practice 
introduces participants to a unique combina- 
tion of martial arts, dance arts and healing arts. 
North End Studio B, Burlington, 7 a.m. $13. 

VINYASA AT THE VINEYARD: 

Susan Buchanan of Yoga Roots 
leads a stretching session 
focused on breath and moving 


CREATIVE TUESDAYS: Artists °- 
exercise their imaginations with 
recycled crafts. Kids under 10 must 
be accompanied by an adult Fletcher 
Free Library, Burlington, 3-5 p.m. Free, inrc 
865-7216, 

FAIRY STORIES & DROP-IN CRAFT: MAKE 
A FAIRY HOUSE: Little ones tap into their 
imaginations and craft dainty dwellings for 


music 

LES RHINOCEROS: The Washington. D.C.-based 
band entertains an all-ages crowd with a blend 
of rock, world music, ambient and jazz. ROTA 
Gallery, Plattsburgh, N.Y., 7 p.m. $3-10. Info, 
518-314-9872. 

SUNY PLATTSBURGH SYMPHONIC BAND: 

Daniel Gordon directs a program of 
works by Frank Erickson, Darius 
Milhaud and others featuring 
soloist Elizabeth Raner. E. Glenn 
Giltz Auditorium, Hawkins Hall, 
SUNY Plattsburgh, N.Y..7:30 
p.m. Free. Info, 518-565-0145. 



BEN FALK: The nationally 
recognized author and founder 
of Whole Systems Design 
and Research Farm outlines 
the benefits of permaculture. 
Moore Community Room, Academic 
and Student Activity Center. Lyndon State 
College, 11 a.m. Free. Info, 626-6459. 

OPEN DISCUSSION: PAST LIVES. DREAMS & 
SOUL TRAVEL: Members of Vermont Eckankar 
facilitate a conversation focused on gain- 


spirited sprites. Adult accompaniment required ing spiritual freedom and joy. Spirit Dancer 

forkids8and under. Dorothy Ailing Memorial 
Library, Williston, 11 a.m. & noon-2 p.m. Free. 

Info, 878-4918. 


HOMEWORK HELP: See SUN.20. 4:30-7:30 p.m. 
PIRATE PARTY: Walk the plank! Youngsters 
channel the spirit of the high seas and gain 
literacy skill with songs, stories and more. 
Fairfax Community Library, 9:30-11 a.m. Free; 
preregister. Info, 849-2420. 

PRESCHOOL STORY TIME & CRAFTS: Books 
and creative projects help tykes gain early 
literacy skills. Dorothy Ailing Memorial Library, 
Williston, 11 a.m. Free. Info, 878-4918. 

STORY EXPLORERS: MUD: See SAT.19. 
VACATION MOVIE: Zarina the fiesty flying pixie 
causes an uproar in The Pirate Fairy, featuring 
Tinker Bell and other Peter Pan characters. 
Brownell Library, Essex Junction, 10-11:30 a.m. 
Free, Info, 878-6956. 

YOGA WITH DANIELLE: Toddlers and pre- 
schoolers strike a pose in a stretching session 


theater 

'THE SPITFIRE GRILL': See WED.16. 

words 

MIKE BOND: The activist and author sheds light 
on the rampant poaching of African elephants 
in 7he Last Savanna. A discussion and book 
signing follow. Fletcher Free Library, Burlington, 
7-8:30 p.m. Free. Info. 496-3656. 

POEMCITY: OPEN POETRY READING: A lively 
lineup of local poets treats lit lovers to an 
evening of lyrical verse. Bear Pond Books. 
Montpelier. 7 p.m. Free. Info, 223-3338. 

VI JAY SESHADRI: The award-winning poet 
excerpts selected works. Steams Cinema. 
Johnson State College, 5:30 p.m. Free. Info. 


SOYO 

FROZEN YOGURT 

CHOOSE BETTER 


CHOOSE LOCAL 



• Made with 100% non-fat Vermont dairy • Fresh, locally sourced toppings 

• Low sugar with a tangy yogurt taste . Easy to get to, plenty of parking 


696 Pine Street, Burlington soyobtv.com 


Redesigned. Reimagined. 
And finally revealed. 

Nothing was overlooked in the complete redesign of the Volvo XC60, 
inside or out Introductions include all-new sport seats, and Adaptive 
Digital Display, a new body design and innovative safety technologies, 
just to name a few. 

THE COMPLETELY REIMAGINED VOLVO XC60. 



Almartin Volvo 

Route 7, Shelburne, VT • 1-800-639-5088 • 985-1030 
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f April 23-28, 2014 ^ 

White River Indie Film Festival 
White River Junction, Vermont 




624 stone Cutter* War. Montpelier, VT 
802.22%. 8000 . www.hunjerMountain.coop 


3oin us at The Coop as we 

sNwtte Bvrfh Ptfi 

Tuesday April 22 , ’ J loaM-spM 

Reduce/ Reuse/ 


Leam sj?ou+ 
environ Men+al 
resources in oui 
coMMuni+r- 

Frizes & 
fca??les 

5% Piscount 
$or all 

M eMber-Owners/ 


MeMber-Owners 
can enter +0 win 
a high-eWiciency 
washer ?roM 
Sears VioMe+own 
Store in Sarre 


Recycle/ 

©ring your old 
cell phones and 
rechargeable batteries 
to be recycled 


Check out the 
COAAAAUnitY 
book Swap, 
bring in your 
old books 
to swap with 
others. 

DeMos ?roM 
Local Vendors 

Kids Gardening 
Table & Face 
Painting 

SiKe, walK. 
or carpool to 
The Coop and 
win a prize/ 


open 8aM-8pM daily 


Try our Summer Shorts for full college credit in 
7 weeks or less starting June 11, OR choose from over a 
thousand of our standard 13-week courses starting May 19. 

Either way, GGV has you covered. 


COMMUNITYH 


Q gyp Register Now! 


OF VERMONT 


WWW.CCV.edu 800-228-6686 


9 th Annual IVAftRs 

MudlF-ftsf, 

April 12-27 


Join us for a 1 6-day celebration of 
MUD at the 9th annual Earth Weeks' 
MudFest! Muddy activities include the 
mud Aina from the top floor at 2:30 
plus muddy fun at the mud-tables. 

Great food from Sugarsnap 
including edible bugs for the 
adventurous and brave! 







CLASS PHOTOS + MORE INFO ONLINE SEVENDAY: 


) THE FOLLOWING CLASS LISTINGS ARE PAID 
ADVERTISEMENTS. ANNOUNCE YOUR CLASS FOR AS 
LITTLE AS S13.7S/WEEK (INCLUDES SIX PHOTOS AND 
UNLIMITED DESCRIPTION ONLINE). SUBMIT YOUR 
CLASS AD AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTCLASS. 


building 


HEALING TOUCH FOR ANIMALS: 

2. 6-JO p.m.; May 3. 9 a.m.-6 
S580/J 4-hour class & 2 8-hour 
Touch for Animals. South Street 

McCloud. 372-4622 karenmc- 


TIN Y-HOUSE WORKSHOP: A 

crew of beginners will help 
instructor Peter King frame and 
X12-ft. tiny house 
1. Apr. 19-20. Plenty 


Cost: $2S0/workshop. Sliding 


26. & Sun.. Apr. 27. 10-2 p.m. Cost: 
$90/B-hour class over 2 days. 

Seminary Art Center, 253-8790, 


INTRODUCTORY STONE 
CARVING: A few of the great 


Sculpture Center. 636 Marble St.. 
West Rutland. Info: The Carving 

438-2097. info&carvingstudio. 


BCA Center. 135 Church St. 

PHOTOGRAPHING SPRING 


experience. May 8 & 15. 6-8 p.m., 
May 10. 10 a. m.-4 p.m. Cost: 
S144/BCA members: $160/non- 


135 Church St, Burlington. 

PHOTOGRAPHING YOUR 

24, 6-9 p.m. Cost: 525/person: 

S 22.50/BCA members. Location: 


TAKING ETSY TO THE NEXT 


burlington city 
arts 

BCA 

SURLINGTONCITYARTS 

Call 865-71 66 for info 
or register online at 
burlingtoncityarts. org. 
Teacher bios are also 
available online. 


GLAZING TECHNIQUES: Glazing 

May 4. 1:30-3 p.m. Cost: S1B/BCA 
Location: BCA Clay Studio. 250 

KIDS: DARKROOM PHOTO: 

darkroom! Ages 8-12. May 17. 1-3 
p.m. Cost: s 22.50/BCA members: 


' rs; $99/members. 


School , 64 Harbor Rd„ Shelburne . 
MIXED-LEVEL WHEEL 
THROWING: Instructor: Jules 

$255/person (members 193.50, 
nonmembers S2J5, +$ 40 mate- 
rials feel Location: Shelburne 


Mays. 6-8 p.m. Cost SI8/BCA 
Location: BCA Center. 135 Church 


SHELBURNE 

CRAFT 

SCHOOL 


ADV. JEWELRY: MAKING A 
LOCKET: Instructor Matthew 

S Wed.. 5:30-7:30 p.m., Apr. 
30-May 28. Cost: $28S/person 
(members $207, nonmembers 
5230. + $55 materials reel 
Location: Shelburne Craft 


: $ 180/1 day (members 5 125 . 
: $740. + 540 ma- 

" ‘ " ' ' 64 Harbor Rd., 


ARGENTINE TANGO FOR 
BEGINNERS: Tango is fancy 


KIDS: SPRING INTO CRAFTS: 




9:75 p.m. Cost: 510/l-hr. class. 
Location: North End Studios. 294 

Info: Tyler Crandall. 598-9204, 


LEARN TO DANCE W/ A 


ONE-DAY STAINED GLASS: In 


Club. 20 Crowley St. Burlington . 
Info: First Step Dance. S98-6757, 

drumming 

TAIKO. DJEMBE & CONGAS!: 


73 N. Franklin St. Montpelier. 


19 8, 26. 3-4:30 p.m. Cost $30/ 
Champlain Club. 20 Crowley St.. 
862-2833. ellzabethrnseylerm 

DANCE STUDIO SALSALINA: 

266 Pine St.. Burlington. Info: 


LANDSCAPE STEWARDS: Do 


Thu. nights. May 1-Jun . 5. 6:30 

Studio 266. 266 S. Champlain St. 


WORKING WITH YOUR 
ARCHETYPES: Carl Jung felt 

Waterbury. Info: Sue. 244-7909. 


FIRST STRIDES VERMONT: 


Wed., 5:45-6:45 pm. Apr. 

30- J ul. 16. Cost: S45/T2-week 


flynn arts 

FLYMhARIS 

mr 


UVM. Apr. 24. 25 8, 26. May 8. 
98,10. May 22 23 8 24. Cost: 
$136/3.6 CE credits from UVM. 3 

College St.. Burlington. Info: Lake 
Tharp. 656-2514. rtharp&uvm. 

empowerment 

JOURNEYS: CREATIVE SELF 
DISCOVERY: Explore your 


ALEXANDER TECHNIQUE: 






St, Burlington. Info: 652-4548. 

EXPLORING CONNECTIONS 
SERIES: INTITIATION & 
SEQUENCING: This workshop 





= CLASS PHOTOS + MORE INFO ONLINE S 


classes 


) THE FOLLOWING CLASS LISTINGS ARE PAID 
ADVERTISEMENTS. ANNOUNCE YOUR CLASS FOR AS 
LITTLE AS S13.75/WEEK (INCLUDES SIX PHOTOS AND 
UNLIMITED DESCRIPTION ONLINE). SUBMIT YOUR 
CLASS AD AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTCLASS. 




May 2. 5:45-7:45 p.m. Cost: $22/ 


J. Clancy. May 3. 70 a.m.-3 p.m. 
Cost $9 O/members; $115/non- 

Art Center 90 Pond St, Stowe. 
Info: 253-S35S, education!® 

AWAKEN YOUR CREATIVITY: Are 



STOP-MOTION ANIMATION 
WORKSHOP: Learn the basics 


Program, Apr. 26-27, May 24-25, 
Jun. 28-29, Jul. 26-27, Aug. 
23-24. Sep. 27-28. OcL 25-26 


Instructor: Leif Goldberg. Apr. 26, 
9:30 a.m.-4:3 0 p.m. Cost: $65/ 

90 Pond St, Stowe. Info: 253- 


RUSTIC FURNITURE PROJECT: 

Cost: $80/members; S705/non- 

BASKETMAKING WORKSHOPS: 




language 


LEARN SPANISH & OPEN NEW 








Aikido of Champlain Volley. 257 

Metal & Light), Burlington, info: 
951-8900, burlingtonaikido.org. 
AIKIDO CLASSES: Aikido trains 


Helen Day Art Center. 
90 Pond St.. Stowe. Info: 253- 


WISDOM OF THE HER8S 








Mon.-Fri., 6-9 p.m.. 5 Sat. 70 


$7750; payment plan $187.50 


55 Leroy Rd., Williston. Inf i 
660-4072. julio@bjjusa.co 


LEARN TO MEDITATE: Through 


Center. 787 S. Winooski Ave.. 


TRADITIONAL CHINESE 01 

flexibility, stimulates the circula- 

2-6. Cost: 5770/person. Location: 
La.. Barnet info: 633-2384, 


JIKIDEN REIKI SEMINARS: 


Ave. (2nd floor/. Burlington. 
Info: Vermont Aikido. B62-97B5, 

VERMONT BRAZILIAN JIU- 




Femandez, CBJJ and 1BJJF 
certified 6th Degree Black Belt 


a class . Location: Bao Tak Fai 
Tai Chi Institute. 700 Church 
St. Burlington. Info: 864-7902. 

YANG-STYLE TAI CHI: The slow 


p.m.. Sat.. 8:30 a.m. 516/class. 
$6 0/mo, $160/3 mo. Location: 

Healing Center). 180 Flynn Ave, 
Burlington. Info: 735-5465. 


MUSICAL THEATRE 
PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 
WORKSHOP: Join Bill Reed and 




Cost: 5700/person. Location: 


training 


2/0kuden on Jun. 7 & 8. Cost: 
5850/person: deposit of S7S0 

Reiki, 4326 Main St, suite 7, Port 
Henry. N.Y. Info: LightWorks 
Reiki. Luci Carpenter 578-572- 


SNAKE-STYLE TAI CHI CHUAN: 

The Yang Snake Style is a 


by Steve Parkes. owner and 
Safety, Sensory and Skills. 

Route 7 South. Middlebury. Info: 


yoga 

BURLINGTON HOT YOGA: TRY 
SOMETHING DIFFERENT!: 

Method Hot Yoga in a 95-de- 


ence. Get hot: 2-for-l offer. S75. 


294 N Winooski Ave, Old North 
End. Burlington. Info: 999-9963. 

EVOLUTION YOGA: Evolution 

$730/c!ass card, $5-10/commu- 
Yoga. 20 Kilburn St, Burlington. 


trainings at the 200 - and 

1st week unlimited. $15/class 
or $130/10-class card. $12/ 

$100/10-class punch card. 


Into: 497-0136, honestyogastu- 

LAUGHING RIVER YOGA: Highly 


class: $120/10-class card: $1 30/ 

SOUTH END STUDIO: We are not 


times. Cost: S73/c/ass: passes & 

South End Studio. 696 Pine St. 
Burlington. Info: 54 0-0044, 

YOGA ROOTS: Flexible, inflexible. 

you! Skillful dedicated teachers 

Prenatal. Postnatal (Baby & 
Vlnyasa Flow. Heated Vinyasa. 

ers] Thu. 10:45-11:30 a.m.: 

Yoga Roots Saplings [K-4th 
grade) Mon.. 3:30-4:30 p.m.: 

Birth ThatS Right For You w/ 






HONEST YOGA. THE ONLY 
DEDICATED HOT YOGA FLOW 
CENTER: Honest Yoga offers 





Entire Line 

of Cans, Dry Food, 
Biscuits & Treats 


Referred for a reason. 


2455 Shelburne Rd. 
Shelburne 


■ SPEW JS&FITNESS 
PHYSICAL THERAPY 


OPEN: M-F 9-7; Sal 9-5:30; Sun 10-5 


Essei 1 879-7734 ext. 1113 So. Burlington 1 658-0080 

alexandrad@edgevt.com heatherh@edgevt.com 


Williston I 864-5351 

micheller2@edgevt.cc 


EDGE 


KIDS & FITNESS INFANTS TODDLERS PRESCHOOL 


GET THE KIND OF CLEAN THAI ONLY 
COMES FROM A TEAM OF SPECIALISTS. 


Advance Discount 
Tickets available at 
Guy’s Farm & Yard, 
Adirondack Tack 

www.flynntix.org 


Sponsored by University of Vermont Extension, 
Guy's Farm 8t Yard, Horse Works, 

Show Me the Biscuit, Poulin Grain Inc., 
Alltech, Equine lournal, 4 Legs & a Tail, 
Vermont Horse Council, 
Equiscents/VT Equine Acupressure 

+++ 

fHAMPLATO 
v VALLEY 

EXPOSITION 

Champlain Valley Exposition 
105 Pearl Street Essex let VT 05452 
802-070-5545 / cvexpo.org 


DON'T MISS! 

"Horsin' Around on Saturday 
Night- 

Equine & Canine Variety Shnw 
Saturday, April 26- at 6:30pm 

Extreme Trail 
Challenge 

Sunday, April 27 111 at 9:30am 

$2,700 in prize money! 

To benefit the Vermont Horse Council 


The Maids are professionals who, for maximum efficiency, split up to focus on their 
areas of expertise: kitchen, bathroom, dusting or vacuuming. They follow a rigorous 
22-step deep cleaning system and use back pack vacuums with HEPA filtration for 
a far more thorough clean. Learn more at Malds.com. 




802 - 652-2402 


10°/o OFF 





music 


SCAN THESE PAGES 
WITH THELAYARAPP 
TO WATCH VIDEOS 
OF THE ARTISTS 



On the Offensive 


The outrageous, disgusting musical comedy of Touchpants 

BY DAN BOLLES 



I f you are a reasonably well-adjusted 
human being, there is no earthly rea- 
son why you should find yourself at 
Club Metronome on Sunday, April 20. 
That evening falls on both the holiest day 
of the Christian calendar, Easter Sunday, 
and — in a twist of sacri-licious coinci- 
dence — the noted stoner holiday 4/20. 
And that night Burlington’s Touchpants 
will take the stage. And, like most of their 
infrequent Queen City appearances, this 
one will likely draw a large crowd. 

Some will come because they are 
friends of the band's gravel-voiced front 
man, Chris Friday, a well-liked and long- 
time fixture behind the scenes at the South 
Burlington nightclub Higher Ground. Oth- 
ers might drop in because they’re fans of 
bassist Aram Bedrosian or guitarist Colby 
Dix, two exceptional and highly regarded 
local players. Still others might come to 
catch a glimpse of the famous man behind 
the drum kit, Phish's Jon Fishman. And 
then, some 7D readers might see the “mu- 
sical comedy” tag in the show's listing and 
think something along the lines of, Hey, I 
like Weird Al and Tenacious D! 

But all who attend the show no doubt 
will leave with a dark stain upon their 

(As will, it must be noted, anyone who 
proceeds to read this article. If your deli- 
cate sensibilities render you easily offend- 


ed, just stop now and go read your Free 
Will Astrology horoscope. Please.) 

Despite the toilets on which cofounders 
Dix and Friday sit during performances, to 
call the band's juvenile brand of musical 
comedy “bathroom humor" is an injus- 
tice to the term. Witness the word “cump.” 
That’s a Friday-devised term for having an 
orgasm while taking a shit. (We warned 
you.) And that’s one of the milder words 
the singer has coined in his innumerable 
writings for the band. The man could pub- 
lish his own dictionary of foul phrases — 
though it would likely only be available for 
sale in the darkest corners of the internet. 

Going to see Touchpants is like a last- 
call bar hookup. Somewhere deep down 
in your booze-battered psyche, you know 
it’s bad idea. You know you’ll wake up in 
the morning smelling of equal parts whis- 
key, cigarettes and shame. You also know 
you’re gonna do it anyway because, hey, it's 
been a while, right? A person has needs. 
And sometimes those needs supersede 
your moral code, negligible as that may 
be in a bar at 2 a.m. Sometimes you need 
a cheap thrill. 

Sometimes, you just gotta go home with 
Touchpants. 

Touchpants are almost certainly the 
most offensive, disgusting and morally ir- 
redeemable band ever to call Burlington 
home. And precisely for those reasons, 


they are fascinating and, in their own re- 
pulsive way, kind of awesome. 

"I’ve always said Touchpants play mu- 
sical comedy that is not very funny and not 
very musical,” says Dix, seated with Friday 
recently at a local coffee shop. “I’m not 
sure I’d advise anyone to listen to us, ever.” 

And yet people do. 

Since forming in the early 2000s, 
Touchpants have gigged as steadily as its 
members’ numerous other projects — and 
perhaps decency laws in certain states — 
allow. The band’s lone album, Poopenis 
Poetry, has earned a sort of mythical aura 
since its limited release in 2006. It's like 
the lost Death recordings for perverts. 

They’ve developed a cult-like follow- 
ing that packs their local shows. Several 
of those shows have included some no- 
table onstage guests, including keyboard- 
ist Marco Benevento and members of the 
Slip, all of whom have lent their prodigious 
talents to songs with titles such as “Mush- 
room Tattoo,” “Jesus Had 
a Baby" and “A Burp Au- 

Touchpants have also 
drawn criticism, bor- 
dering on outrage, from 
certain factions who 
don't find anything funny 
about the band. Friday 
recalls a dustup with a 
professor from the Uni- 
versity of Vermont wom- 
en’s studies program who 
he says actively lobbied 
Nectar’s to cancel a re- 
cent show at the club. 

“They didn’t like the 
fact that we had a poster with a girl giving 
a blow job to a guy sitting on a toilet taking 
a dump, which is called a ‘blumpie,’ Friday 
says matter-of-factly. “And that, of course, 
would lead to a cump." 

(Are you seriously still reading this?) 

Touchpants’ songs have been accused 
of being sexist, misogynistic and obscene. 
And they are. There's really no other way 
to describe music that gleefully incorpo- 
rates themes of incest, bodily fluids and 
degrading sex acts — often in a single song. 
But the Berklee College of Music-trained 
Dix is quick to point out the band’s shtick 
is just that: shtick. 


“This is the kind of comedy musicians 
and comedians like," he says. “It's not for 

“Or anyone," says Friday. 

Still, there is no denying the band’s 
strange appeal. Everyone, Dix points out, 
has a dark side. And through Friday's filthy, 
sub-grade-school-level poetics, Touch- 
pants have tapped into a vein that delivers 
a particularly dirty fix. 

“I actually think it’s all pretty funny,” 
says Bedrosian in a recent phone inter- 
view, although even he admits to moments 
of revulsion. 

“When Friday explained to me what 
a pink sock is, that was pretty rough," he 
says. (Google that one yourself.) 

Bedrosian adds that while boorish pro- 
fanity is the band’s stock-in-trade, their 
work does have a certain musicality, which 
helps explain why high-caliber players 
such as Dix, Bedrosian and Fishman are 
drawn to the project 

“The music is impor- 
tant, too," he says. “It can 
be deceiving, but we re- 
ally do rock out” 

Touchpants are plan- 
ning a second album for 
release later this year. 
Compared to their debut, 
which offered mainly de- 
mo-quality ramblings, it 
will be slickly produced. 
Though still, as Friday 
puts it, "absolutely dis- 
gusting.” 

And then comes the 
long con. 

“I want to make the 
best kids’ album we can," says Dix, suggest- 
ing a children’s album on par with those 
by They Might Be Giants. “I want soccer 
moms to be like, ‘Hey, have you heard that 
kids' record by Touchpants? It’s so great!"’ 
he continues. 

“Then I want those soccer moms to go 
to the store and buy the wrong Touchpants 
album.” © 


info 

$7/10. 


I'VE ALWAYS SAID THAT 
TOUCHPANTS 
PLAYS MUSICAL 
COMEDY THAT IS NUT 
VERYFUNNYAND 
NOTVERY MUSICAL. 



GOT MUSIC NEWS? DAN@SEVENDAYSVT.COM = 


s@und bites 



For the Records 

This weekend we will visit the holiest 
day on the Christian calendar. A day 
when a divine entity thought previously 
to have perished from the Earth is 
reborn, rising from the darkness to save 
us from our mortal sins. No, not Easter. 
Though we’re totally down with zombie 
Jesus. I mean Record Store Day. 

If you’re a reader of a certain vintage, 
you may see that three-word phrase and 
think, What the hell is a record store? 

Glad you asked! 

Long before iTunes, Beats Music, 
Spotify and stealing music from the 
Pirate Bay became vogue, music 
fans were forced to physically go to 
brick-and-mortar stores to purchase 
our tunes. No, not MP3s. We bought 
records, which were these round, 
usually black discs that contained 
songs. Or we bought CDs, which were 
also round, though smaller and shinier. 
Sometimes we bought cassette tapes, 
which is a whole other story. Point is, it 
was a heady time. 

The local record store was a cultural 
and social hub. You didn't go simply 
to buy new music. You went to look at 
the show flyers or band want ads on 
the store message board. You went to 
snag the latest issue of the local scene 


zine. You went to pick the brains of 
the holier-than-thou store clerks for 
good recommendations and/or to be 
judged by said store clerks for buying 
something else. It was an immersive, 
personal and, for many of us, formative 
experience. It was also an experience 
that can’t be replicated online, despite 
the many wonders of the digital age. 

Personally, I don’t think there 
has ever been a better time to be a 
music fan. There is more music and 
information accessible to fans than at 
any point in human history, all with 
little more effort than the click of a 
mouse. But I wouldn’t be the first 
person to point out that the cost of that 
accessibility has been the decline of 
record stores. It's just easier, and often 
cheaper, to shop online. And I’m as 
guilty as anyone else. I confess I don't 
frequent our local record shops with 
anywhere near the regularity that I used 

But I’d suggest making the effort to 
swing down to your local indie record 
store this Saturday, April 19, for Record 
Store Day — perhaps Pure Pop or 



Burlington Records in the Queen City, 
Buch Spieler in Montpelier and Exile on 
Main Street in Barre. Because you might 
walk away with some good new tunes 
and, just as importantly, an appreciation 
for those stores that have somehow 
managed to stay in business when so 
many others have closed their doors. 

Every year, hundreds of special 
EPs and albums, reissues and other 
nifty releases are unveiled specifically 
for RSD. These often coincide with 
in-store performances. No word yet on 
that score, but the slate of releases on 
tap for RSD 2014 is out, and it’s pretty 
impressive. 

On its website, Pure Pop has a 
running tally of the albums they expect 
to have available that day. These include 
classics from the likes of the grateful 

DEAD, the DOORS, OTIS REDOING and JOAN 
BAEZ to LPs from PUBLIC ENEMY, NOTORIUS 
b.i.g. and jay-z. You can shred to records 
from mastodon and motorhead, or get 
spacey on a sun ra LP. Or maybe you’d 
dig on an lcd soundsystem box set? Of 
course you would. Personally, I’d have 
my eyes on special RSD releases from 

GRAM PARSONS, STEVE EARLE, SPOON and the 

zombies, to name just a few. 

BiteTorrent 

You won’t find it in record-store bins 
this Record Store Day. But my guess is 
that by next April, the live album by kat 

WRIGHT & THE INDOMITABLE SOUL BAND COUld 

be a hot RSD find. Of course, they have 
to actually record it first. 

Fortunately for us, the band will do 
just that this Saturday, April 19, at Signal 
Kitchen. No word yet on a release date, 
but fans are encouraged to show up at 
the club and hoot and holler. 


In other new-record news, local rockers 

PHIL YATES & THE AFFILIATES are Set to hit 

the studio next month to begin work on 
a follow-up, tentatively titled No Need to 
Beg, to their underrated 2013 album Oh 
So Sour. In the meantime, you can catch 
the band opening for holly golightly 
and Persian claws at the Monkey 
House this Friday, April 18 — see the 
spotlight on page 72 — where they will 
presumably unleash a few cuts from 
that forthcoming album. 


For up-to-the-minute news abut the 
local music scene, follow (“DanBolles 
on Twitter or read the Live Culture blog: 

sevendaysvt.com/liveculture. 
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CLUB DATES : 


WED. 16 


Burlington 

HALFLOUNGE SPEAKEASY: Funkwagon Karaoke. 



JUNIPER: Shane Hardiman Tr 
LEUNIG'S BISTRO & CAFE: Pal 


MANHATTAN PIZZA & PUB: Open Mic with Andy 




Mashtodon (hip-hop). 11 p.m.. free. 

SIGNAL KITCHEN: Com Truise. Tricky Pat Disco 


THE SKINNY PANCAKE (BURLINGTON): Josh 


IN LOUNGE: Spring F 


chittenden county 





What 2 S Good badbadnotgood are a Toronto-based trio that approaches jazz improvisation with the swagger of hip- 5 
hop impresarios. Or, they approach hip-hop with the progressive virtuosity of improvisational jazz players. We're not sure which. J 
And we kinda don't care. The band’s brash fusion of those genres — not to mention postrock, electronica and whatever else they 6 
happen to flirt with — makes for some seriously provocative yet danceable music. The band simply occupies its own heady sonic e 
spectrum. Touring in advance of their forthcoming third album, appropriately titled in, BBNG play Signal Kitchen in Burlington 
on Thursday, April 17, with principal dean am 


PIECASSO PIZZERIA & LOUNGE: Trivia Night 7 

middlebury area 


northeast kingdom 

THE PARKER PIE CO.: Trivia Night. 7 p.m.. free. 



outside Vermont 

MONOPOLE: Open Mic. 10 p.m.. free. 


THU. 17 


Burlington 

CLUB METRONOME: The Foundation Limelight 



FINNIGAN'S PUB: Craig Mitchell (funk). 10 p.m.. 
FRANNY 0'S: Karaoke. 9 p.m.. free. 



middlebury area 


10 BROTHERS LOUNGE & 



""a, 


FULL BAR & BEERS ON TAP 
POOL TABLE & DARTS 


. DRINK SPECIAL: 

MAPLE WHITE 


CHAMPUIt^NESfe 

I 2630 Shelburne Rd • Shelburne ■ 98S-2576 • champlalnlanes.com^^* 
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Anwar will present those compositions 
with a performance at the FlynnSpace 
on Wednesday, May 28. 


In benefit news, this Friday, April 18, at 
the Rusty Nail in Stowe, local rockers 
the aerolites will play a fundraiser 
for the International Avalanche Nest 
Egg — the IAN Fund — a nonprofit 
organization that helps families of 
avalanche victims. Avalanches are not 
generally considered to be a danger 
on local slopes. But that doesn’t mean 
Vermonters are immune to the tragedy. 

Last spring, local skier ian lamphere 
died in an avalanche in Colorado. 
Lamphere was a beloved Stowe 
resident, cofounder of the Stowe 
Mountain Film Festival and the 
drummer in the regional touring band 
named by strangers, a Rusty Nail staple 
in the late 1990s and early 2000s. The 
IAN Fund was created in Lamphere’s 
memory to help his wife and their 
two children recover financially. All 
proceeds from the show, which will 
also include guest appearances by 
some old NBS bandmates, will benefit 
the organization and go to help other 
families who have also lost loved ones in 
avalanches. 


Congrats to grup anwar, the latest 
recipients of the Vermont Artists’ Space 
Grant. The grant will allow the band, 
led by anwar diab agha, to complete a 
suite of 10 compositions the Syrian oud 
master has been working on since he 
moved to Vermont in 2010, and which 
are inspired by his adopted home. Grup 


Last but not least, congrats to local 
funk-rockers gang of thieves, who 
unveil their new album, Thunderfimk, 
with a show at ArtsRiot in Burlington 
this Sunday, April 20, alongside the 
lynguistic civilians. As we mentioned 
in a Live Culture blog post last week 
featuring GoT’s latest video, “Sexy Star 
Circus,” the decision to release the 


album on April 20 likely has nothing 
to do with the stoner holiday 4/20. 
That's because the band went to great 
lengths to dispute the notion that they 
play stoner rock in a letter to the editor 
following a Seven Days review of their 
2012 debut EP, Riddle , that asserted as 
much. So, obviously, the new record 
is all Jesus-funk, since April 20 is also 
Easter Sunday. 

I’m kidding. At least I think I am. 

I haven’t actually heard the record 
yet. But “Sexy Star Circus” is a lively, 
irresistibly funky cut that suggests 
recording the album in California with 
Grammy-winning engineer michael 
rosen — whose credits include records 
for Rancid, Santana and Less Than Jake 
— was Kickstarter money well spent. ® 
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MONTPELIER 



4 18 HIP TO THE HOPS VI/ MERTZ, 
POLITICAL HNIMHLS, VORHEEZ, 

THE HZTEXT 

4 . 1 9 BLACKS WHITE RAVE 2.0 

4. 25 DURIANS [ALBUM RELEASE] 

4.26 GRUNOELFUNK 

5.09 WOMEN DF SONG-W/-ABBY JENNE, 
ELLE CARPENTER 6 SARA GRACE 

5.10 flPEX 

5. 16 THE MAIN SQUEEZE 
5.12 SOULE MONDE 
5.23 flFINQUE 


VENUE 

^Jnightclub 


APRIL 


18 - STYLES & 
COMPLETE 











music 


CLUB DATES : 


FRI.18 

burlington 

ARTS RIOT: Dan Deacon. 

(experimental pop|, 8:30 p.m.. 
$15. AA. 

CLUB METRONOME: 'No Diggity' 
-90s Night 9 p.m., free/$5. 

EAST SHORE VINEYARD 
TASTING ROOM: Papa 

JUNIPER: DJ Brunch (EDM). 9 







chittenden county 

BACKSTAGE PUB: Jaz 
Entertainment DJ (top 40), 9 


THE MONKEY HOUSE: Holly 
Golightly. Persian Claws. Phil 








barre/montpelier 

BAGITOS: Art Herttua and 



CHARLIE O'S: Mystery Points. 



POSITIVE PIE (MONTPELIER): 
Hip to the Hops Spring Fling 

(hip-hop). 10:30 p.m., $5. 

WHAMMY BAR: Bramblewood 

stowe/smuggs area 





middlebury area 





upper valley 



northeast kingdom 

THE PARKER PIE CO.: Acoustic 





FRI.18 // HOLLY GOLIGHTLY & THE BROKEOFFS [GARAGE ROCK] 

Fault Lines On their latest record. All Her 
Fault, holly golightly & the brokeoffs deliver witty, 
irascible songwriting set to a soundtrack of early rock 
and roll, country and R&B — with just a hint of garage-y 
punk 'tude. And that has characterized each of Golightly’s 
records, in various incarnations, since the British 
songwriter started churning out music in 1995. To which 
we say: Holly, don't ever change. She and U.S. bandmate 
Lawyer Dave play the Monkey House in Winooski on 
Friday, April 18, with locals Persian claws and phil yates 

& THE AFFILIATES. 



PIZZA BARRIO: Abble Morin 


(folk). 6 p.m., free. 







SIGNAL KITCHEN: Kat Wright & 



ZEN LOUNGE: Open Mic with 
Steve Hartman. 6 p.m., $10 

DJAtak (hip-hop. top 40). 10 


chittenden county 

BACKSTAGE PUB: Jimmy T 
THE MONKEY HOUSE: Dewey 



barre/montpelier 

BAGITOS: Twitter Poetry 



CHARLIE O'S: Dance Party (top 
POSITIVE PIE (MONTPELIER): 



stowe/smuggs area 





SEVEH 3AYSIES WINNERS 2013; BEST LUNCH • BEST RESTAURANT, IF YOU’RE PAYING • BEST RESTAURANT & BEST DELIVERY 


Fuses 





GOT MUSIC NEWS? DAN@SEVENDAYSVT.COM 


REVIEW this 


The Catching, 

Our Intimate 

(409 RECORDS, DIGITAL DOWNLOAD) 

Kevin Sheltra is not your everyday 
guy. Besides his musical ventures and 
running his own record label, 409 
Records, Sheltra is an author and poet 
with a few books to his name. In a 2010 
interview with BurlingtonMusic's 
Josh Burlette, the St. Albans native 
downplays his numerous interests 
by stating simply, “I grew up in a 
small town, making loud music.” 
Furthermore, Sheltra self-diagnoses 
his music and, by extension, his other 
creative endeavors by categorizing them 
as “passionate, wordy, good." 

Our Intimate, the debut from 
Sheltra’s solo side project the Catching, 
is certainly wordy. This 10-track LP, 
which bears the Bandcamp tag of 
“bedroom indie,” is more or less a 
spoken-word album with a jangly, 
uneven musical score behind it. Our 



terribly unpolished. At times it struggles 

album Sheltra’s cooing mumblings are 
overshadowed by the weird and often 
conflicting time signatures between 
different instruments. 

An example of this appears in “We 
Are Pristine.” The song opens with 
the album's trademark moody and 
reverb-heavy guitar, but is marred 
by a hi-hat beat that is rhythmically 
incongruous with Sheltra’s melody and 
guitar progression. Played at opposing 
meters, the instruments and vocals 
clash together in an odd cacophony that 
sounds like futurist music played by 


SnakeFoot, 

Gold Collection 

(SELF-RELEASED, DIGITAL DOWNLOAD) 

Gold Collection by Burlington’s 
SnakeFoot — aka Ross Travis — contains 
challenging music. It is not bad music; 
it simply demands more of the listener 
than your standard-issue pop music. 
Melody is rarely at the forefront of 
the producer's compositions, and 
its liberally syncopated beats hint at 
arrhythmia. There are no vocals, aside 
from sampled voices. And arrangements 
of ambient noises often take the place 
of harmonies. Yet SnakeFoot still offers 
structured patterns in his songs, malting 
them more approachable than much 
experimental music. Gold Collection 
takes the listener on an auditory 
journey, where skillfully produced 
soundscapes mix with hiccupping 
beats and tasteful atonalities that, even 
wordlessly, often evoke strong imagery. 

Opening track “MS2000” sets the 
scene for an album’s worth of electronic 
exploration with synths that sound 
like a Transformer waking up to face 



the day, “By the Sea Side” transports 
listeners to the ocean, and you can 
almost feel the wind and picture the 
movement of clouds. 

The album's title track, its third song, 
offers a nice variety in style and is an 
interesting interpretation of classic jazz 
phrasings. Growing out of an insect’s 
screech and the howl of a monkey, the 
atypical beat of “JUNGLETIME” evokes 
the irregular footsteps of a traveler lost 
in the jungle who has stumbled upon a 
tribe brewing ayahuasca. 

With “Seer," SnakeFoot guides us 
on a uniquely 21st-century journey. In 
it, one can tour a glitchy Logic session 
with a southern hip-hop beat hidden 
somewhere in the chaos. 

“Occulus” is perhaps a reference to 
the Marvel character who can absorb 
energy from gems. This song seems to 
do just that, emanating atmospheric 


© GET YOUR MUSIC REVIEWED: 



The free and loose style of “We Are 
Pristine” is not atypical. Songs such as 
“Remaking,” “Waxing/Ripping" and 
“Saving Empires” all contain moments 
of teeth-grinding dissonance — which 
conflicts with Sheltra’s lazy vocal style 
and his overlapping, softly strummed 
guitar lines. It makes for awkward 
listening, to say the least. 

Our Intimate, which opens with an 
excerpt from Rian Johnson’s jarring 
2005 film Brick, sounds unhappily 
strung together. On the rare occasions 
when things go relatively smoothly, as 
on “Boys,” it is simple singer-songwriter 
navel-gazing. At its worst, Our Intimate 
is a ham-fisted jumble of ideas that, 
whether due to poor execution or 
underdevelopment, rarely coalesce. 

The Catching play a benefit show 
on Saturday, April 19, at 242 Main in 
Burlington. Our Intimate is available at 
thecatching.bandcamp.com. 

BENJAMIN WELTON 


sounds that seem to breathe with life. 

“Bright White Voyager" is a 
standout, the most ambient of the 
album’s compositions. The song 
seems to chronicle the tale of a 
space-age explorer taking off for the 
deep unknown and mapping cosmic 
territories previously untouched by 
humans. 

Gold Collection's strong sense 
of imagery kept my ears afloat in 
SnakeFoot’s sea of experimental sounds. 
Whatever your own interpretations, the 
songs here shape stories in your mind 
and make for an interactive listening 
experience, almost like a child's choose- 
your-own-adventure book. Though 
it requires more effort from listeners 
accustomed to major-resolve relief, 
the result is hard-earned satisfaction. 
SnakeFoot undoubtedly creates 
experimental music, but his songs are 
completely absorbing. 

Look out for the rumbling synth 
bass of songs such as “TARO” when 
SnakeFoot opens for Dan Deacon 
on Friday, April 18, at ArtsRiot in 
Burlington. Gold Collection can be found 
at snakefootmusic.bandcamp.com. 

MITCHELL MANACEK 


). CHAMPLAIN ST. STE 5. BURLINGTON. VT 05401 


F4.18: SALSA with JAH RED 8PM 
DJ DAKOTA & THE VT UMIOM 11 FWI 

Sa.4.19: OPEM MIC CONTEST 6PM 

CRAG MITCHELL'S B-DAY PARTY / DJ ATAK 10PM 

Tuesdays - Karaoke / Emcee Calbnova 

$4 Well Oiiiks. 52 Hulls. S3 Shots. Pools 9P1I 







music 


CLUB DATES : 


mad river valley/ 
waterbury 


THE RESERVOIR RESTAURANT & 



middlebury area 

Party with DJ Earl I top 40). 9:30 

TWO BROTHERS LOUNGE & 



northeast kingdom 

THE PARKER PIE CO.: The 





outside Vermont 


MONOPOLE: Fc 


SUN. 20 


burlington 

ARTSRIOT: Gang ofThieves 




barre/montpelier 

BAGITOS: Ben Kinsley 

SS MUl). NA B * nd 



stowe/smuggs area 



MON. 21 

burlington 

FRANNY 0'S: Standup Comedy 



ZEN LOUNGE: Karaoke with 

Chittenden county 


THE MONKEY HOUSE: Ace 



barre/montpelier 

BAGITOS: Spring Sing Along 



stowe/smuggs area 



middlebury area 


TWO BROTHERS LOUNGE & 



northeast kingdom 





WED. 23 

burlington 

CLUB METRONOME: Moe Pope. 

HALFLOUNGE SPEAKEASY: 



Culture Shock Boston’s oavio wax 


museum specialize in a cross-cultural sound they've 
dubbed "Mexo-Americana," which is ... well, exactly what 
you think it is. The band fuses elements of traditional 
Mexican folk music with the sensibilities of American 
roots and indie rock. The result is an intricate, lively and 
emotionally bold style that highlights the rich qualities of 
both cultural influences. DWM play the Higher Ground 
Showcase Lounge in South Burlington on Sunday, April 
20, with locals red tin box. 








URAL 

»iUN 


NATURAL 

amerkam 


For 'Twr-e- orv 0u,r- 

0/^aruo^^0>tj0y^' fr-a^r-arw), 


visit www.sfntc.com 


No additives 

ourtobacco 

does NOT mean 

safer cigarette. 


Organic tobacco does NOT 
mean a safer cigarette. 


SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Smoking 
By Pregnant Women May Result in Fetal 
Injury. Premature Birth. And Low Birth Weight. 



eye witness 


TAKING NOTE OF VISUAL VERMONT = 


Color Therapy 

Painter Rebecca Kinkead by xian chiang-waren 


art 



O n a crystalline afternoon in April, the 
looping, unpaved road leading to Rebecca 
Kinkead's Ferrisburgh home and studio 
is slippery from the previous night's rain. 
Just inside the door of the airy, post-and-beam house 
built by her husband, Jamey Holstein, three dogs near- 
ly fall over themselves to greet a visitor, bodies wig- 
gling and tails thumping the floor. 

Upstairs in the second-floor painting studio, examples 
of Kinkead's dreamlike, impressionistic paintings rest on 
easels or hang to dry: a snowy owl whose blurred wings 
appear to be beating; a family on a sailboat, their facial 
features indistinct; a Pollock-like spatter of paint suggest- 

Kinkead, 45, paints in oil and a wax medium of her 
own creation using a palette-knife technique to evoke 
flurries of movement in her figures. She uses simple, di- 
rect compositions that place her subject front and center 
on the canvas, and favors cool hues with the occasional 
shock of red or yellow. She says she's most attracted to 
capturing people and animals amid "small moments of 
joy and triumph.” 

“I remember feeling, as a kid, like everything felt in- 
tensified,” Kinkead says. “You know, the first time you 
ride your bike without the training wheels, or going up 
too high on a swing just enough so it dips out underneath 
you, and little things that felt so dangerous. It’s different 
when you're an adult.” 

The body of work Kinkead has developed since mov- 
ing to Vermont five years ago has made her a top-selling 
artist at a dozen galleries throughout the state and across 
the country. She’s even picked up celebrity fans: In 2011, 
Oprah Winfrey and Gayle King each purchased one of 
her paintings at a gallery in Park City, Utah. Next month, 
Kinkead and her husband will begin construction on a 
studio on their property that's “bigger than the house," 
she says, and will enable her to work on larger canvases. 
Demand for Kinkead’s paintings — and prints of her im- 
ages — has increased so much that Holstein has quit his 
management job at Drake Environmental Consultants to 
manage her sales. 

Kinkead’s work currently focuses on subjects that might 
have been lifted from the pages of a children’s book, or in- 
spired by a lullaby. She blends hazy color with depictions 
of spontaneous movement: a hare bounding across a snowy 
meadow; a dog shaking water from its coat; Holsteins flick- 
ing their tails while resting on a flowering field; and dozens 
of children riding bicycles or diving into the water. 

Her paintings reflect her own inclinations in buy- 
ing art. “There's something living in pretty much every 
single piece of art that I’ve purchased,” Kinkead admits. 
“There’s something thrilling about seeing a little red fox 
trot across the field, or the snowy owl fly through your 
yard. Just to be able to have that on your wall and look at 
it — it just brings back that moment of, you know, thrill.” 

It's a stark contrast to her previous artwork. Five years 
ago, Kinkead was living in Boston and painting almost ex- 
clusively monochromatic abstract pieces while working 
as a nanny to support herself. A native of Natick, Mass., 
she’d come to Burlington to attend the University of 
Vermont in 1986 and, after graduation in 1990, pursued 
a master’s in education at Minnesota State University. 


There, she switched paths and enrolled in the university’s 
art school, initially focusing on clay. Toward the end of 
her school years, Kinkead discovered painting — and says 
she never looked back. 

She returned to the East Coast, settling in Boston in 
the late '90s, and painted almost every day while working 
a variety of jobs to support herself As a largely untrained 
painter, Kinkead was constantly working to improve, she 

I THINK IN SOME WAYS 

I'M PAINTING THE CHILDHOOD 
I WOULD WISH FOR EVERYBODY. 

REBECCA KINKEAD 

says. She had just one gallery and rarely made a sale. In 
one failed series, Kinkead painted large-scale abstract, 
monochromatic cells and chromosomes on big canvases. 
“Color just felt really daunting,” she recalls. “I felt like the 
work I was making that was monochromatic was better.” 

During her decade in Boston, a series of events oc- 
curred that changed Kinkead. The first was Hurricane 
Katrina, which took place while she was tending the chil- 
dren of a wealthy family. “It was after Hurricane Katrina 
that I started painting figures,” Kinkead says. “Seeing the 
pictures of those kids on the news was just so disturbing 
and troubling, and here I was in Boston taking the kids 
to the country club ... I almost think I wanted to recreate 


a reality for [the children in New Orleans] where it was 
normal and safe.” 

In 2007, personal life changes affected her work. 
Kinkead met Holstein, fell in love and moved to Vermont 
At her new husband's suggestion, she took time to focus 
on painting without working a side job. She took classes in 
Middlebury with oil master Tad Spurgeon, whom Kinkead 
credits with helping her develop her customized wax me- 
dium and her dexterity with color. She began using the 
latter with abandon, drawing inspiration from Vermont's 
wildlife, natural scenes and her husband’s dogs. 

“It just totally shifted when I moved up here," Kinkead 
remembers. “All of a sudden, color came back in the work, 
and figures, and it became so much more playful. I think I 
was just so happy, and I just felt really free." 

And the work began to sell. “The response was im- 
mediate, like night and day,” Kinkead says. “So I must be 
doing something that's resonating. And that’s what you 
hope for. 

“I think, in some ways, you know, I'm painting the 
childhood I would wish for everybody,” Kinkead adds, 
though she declines to speak specifically about her 
own. “I think everybody has stuff from their childhood 
— nobody’s is perfect. I think we all have those simi- 
larities in childhood that link us, that are just part of 
being human." © 

INFO 

Kinkead's exhibit 'Local Color" is on view through June 17 
at West Branch Gallery & Sculpture Garden in Stowe. 




NEW THIS WEEK 


MILDRED BELTRE: 'Dream Work.' abstract 

7. Info. 865-7166. POLLY APFELBAUM: 'Evergreen 

18-June 7. Info. 865-7166. BCA Center in Burlington. 

barre/montpelier 

EVIE LOVETT: Large-scale, black-and-white 

5-8 p.m. Apnl 17-May 22. Info. 258-1574. Plainfield 

GRAPHIC DESIGN STUDENT PIN-UP EXHIBITION: 

ART EVENTS 

DIRECTORS’ GALLERY TALK: Bill Brooks and 


ONGOING SHOWS 


GWENDOLYN EVANS: 

LIFE DRAWING CLASSES: Classes work with 

SAND MANDALA PAINTING: Every day for a 

Wednesday. April 16. 5 p.m. Fleming Museum. UVM, 
Burlington, through April 16. Info, 656-0750. 
DESIGNER CAROLINE OH: The guest designer gives 

UNDER THE INFLUENCE: TOM BAGINSKI: In this 

April 17. 6-8 p.m. $40. Info, 859-9222. 

ESSEX ART LEAGUE DEMONSTRATIONS: Members 

Alive Gallery, Burlington, Saturday. April 19, 11 a.m.-3 
p.m. Info, 660-9005. 

TEEN ART STUDIO: Ages 11 to IB can get inspired 
Center, Stowe, Tue., April 22, 6:30-8:30 p.m. Info, 


May 18. Info. 865-7166. Vermont Metro Gallery. BCA 

'ALICE’S WONDERLAND: A MOST CURIOUS 
ADVENTURE': A touring, interactive exhibit for 

Through May U Info. 864-1848. ECHO Lake 

'ANONYMOUS: CONTEMPORARY TIBETAN ART: 

AND HERB VOGEL: ON DRAWING’: A collection of 

past 40 years EAT: THE SOCIAL LIFE OF FOOD': 

THE ART OF THE CENTER FOR CARTOON STUDIES’: 

CATHERINE HALL: Hunting Lodge.' subversive 

Through April 30. Info. 488-5766. Vintage Inspired 
CHE SCHREINER: 'Shadow Between Two Worlds.' 

COLLEEN MCLAUGHLIN: 'Climate Change Happens.' 

Burlington's North Beach in 2011, Through April 26. 
Info, 57B-2512. Studio 266 in Burlington. 

CREATIVE COMPETITION’: Artists contribute one 

DEIDRE SCHERER: "Finding Center: Paper and 

30. Info, 859-9222. SEABA Center in Burlington. 

ESSEX ART LEAGUE SPRING ART SHOW: Members of 

26. Info. 660-9005. Arts Alive Gallery in Burlington. 
GROUP SHOW: On the first floor works by Brian 


JEAN LUC DUSHIME: ’Focus.' Instagram images by 

20 years after leaving it Through May 7. Info. 

JEN FRANCIS: Topofeelia.' color photographs 

862-9616. Burlington College. 

JESSICA REMMEY: Photographs that capture the 
859-9222. The Pine Street Deli in Burlington. 

JUNE IVY: '30 Days Past September,' collage 

KASY PRENDERGAST: Minimal abstract paintings 
by the local artist Through May 2. Info. 578-7179. 

Apnl 30. Info. 724-7244. The Gallery at Main Street 
LEAH WITTENBERG: 'At Witt's End.' cartoons by 
June 12. Info, 343-1956. Nunyuns Bakery & Cafe in 

’LIKENESS': Portraits in a variety of media by 
Vermont artists. Through May 27. Info. 735-2542. 

MANIPULATED. ALTERED AND DESTROYED’: 

ell@gmail.com. The S.P.A.C.E. Gallery in Burlington. 

MARCIA HILL & CINDY GRIFFITH: Landscape 

Curated by SEABA. Through May 31. Info. 859-9222. 
VCAM Studio in Burlington. 

MIDORI HARIMA: 'Roadside Picnic. Chapter Two." 


JAMES VOGLER: Sophisticated abstract paintings 
862-1001. Left Bank Home & Garden in Burlington. 

May 31. Info. 859-9222. RETN in Burlington. 


RICHARD CLARK: 'Stations of the Cross,' charcoal 
18. Info. 864-0471. St. Paul’s Cathedral in Burlington. 
SHAUNI KIRBY: Personal images by the Middlebury 

SHOW OF HANDS’ SILENT AUCTION: A display of 
Diverse Seniors. Through April 30. Info. 864-7528. 
TELEPHONE’: Since March 7. artists have invited 

Through May 31. Info. 578-2512. The Soda Plant in 
TERRI SEVERANCE: 'According to Terri." mixed- 

SEABA. Through May 31. Info. 859-9222. Speeder & 
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VISUAL ART IN SEVEN DAYS: 




GET YOUR ART SHOW LISTED HERE! 
SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTEVENT OR GALLERIESffSEVENDAYSVT.COM 


the 

painted 

imhd 

POETRY SERIES 



Stacey Waite 

Author of 

Love Poems to Androgyny 
the lake has no saint 

WEDNESDAY 

April 23 6:00PM 


UNIVERSITY FLEMING 
"/VERMONT IkB MUSEUM 

WWW.FLEMINGMUSEUM.ORG 






OPENING IN MAY ^ 


We'll be W' 
here when you 
need us. 

• EVERY DAY / EVERY NIGHT 

• NO APPOINTMENT Needed 

• ALL INSURANCE Accepted 

• LOWER CO-PAY than the ER 

• LAB and X-RAY on site 

Get in. Get out. 
Get Well. 

^ ^ Central Vermont Medical Center 

^=! = Central to Your Well Being / cvmc.org 
1311 Barre Montpelier Rd (next to Burger King) / 371.4239 



CVMC CARE 


A mortgage that fits? 



Where pigs fly. 



Refresh your 
reading ritual. 

Flip through your favorite local newspaper 
on your favorite mobile device. 

(And yes, it's still free.) 


Add Seven Days to your iPad/iPhone 
Newsstand for free at sevendaysvt.com. 






art 


ART SHOWS — 



-WORK IN PROGRESS': A show of handmade pieces 


chittenden county 




SHANLEY TRIGGS: 'View From Within.' watercolors 




Polly Apfelbaum In her intriguingly titled exhibit "Evergreen Blueshoes,” which opens this Friday at Burlington’s 
BCA Center, Polly Apfelbaum is sure to surprise. For starters, visitors will have to remove their shoes, as some of her work is literally 
walkable. In her exploration of counterculture and experimental art forms, the New York-based artist creates finely woven rugs 
and wallpaper using images inspired by pop and color-field art movements. In doing so she blurs the line between two- and three- 
dimensional forms. Reception: Friday, April 18, 5-8 p.m. As BCA advises, wear your good socks. 



barre/montpelier 



art 


/ 


call for your reservation today! 



Brunch 10:30-3:00 
Dinner 4:00 — 7:00 

Great Local Food/ 
Fine Wines 
Al a Carte Menus 


1834 Shelburne Road 
862-1081 • PaulinesCafe.ee 


FREE Gift Card 


with delivery of 

mulch & sdil 

• $25 Gardener's Supply gift card with your 
paid delivery of mulch and soil 

- Order must be place by 4/20 and delivered 
by 4/30 

• Mixed deliveries available 

• 3 yard minimum 

• Schedule fills quickly, call 658-2433 today 




lvenue, Taft Corners. Wllllston 
(802)658-2433 • www.CardenersSuppIyStore.ciim 


FLOWERS FOR EASTER 

LILIES, AZALEAS, BEGONIAS, DAFFODILS & MORE 


PURGE SUNNIES 
IN ALL YOUR 
FAVORITE 
FLAVORS! 


Farm Market * Bakery • Greenhouses 



TAKING 

EASTER 

BAKERY 

0RBERS 

The Best Hot Cross 
Buns Around, 
Bunny Cakes, Fruit Pies, 


OPEN TILL 1PM EASTER RAY! 

802 - 655-3440 

277 Lavlgne Rd., Colchester • M-Sa 7am-7pm • Su 7am- 6pm * 

immazzatarms.com • See our monthly sale coupon! • MC/VIsa/DIsc 


STOWE/SMUGGS AREA SNOWS « P.79 
LANDSCAPE TRADITIONS’: The new wing of Che 

REBECCA KINKEAD: ’Local Color; a collection or 

Branch Gallery 8. Sculpture Parkin Stowe. 


mad fiver valley/waterbury 

BONNIE BARNES. CAROL BOUCHER 8, LYNN 
NEWCOMB: Black-and-white photography of 

CAROL MACDONALD: 'Spiritual Threads,” prints of 
April 30. Info, B6Z-9037. Waterbury Congregational 


CIRCLING THE SHELDON’: One-of-a-kind objects 

Middlebury. 

•GUERRILLA GIRLS: ART IN ACTION': Museum- 

ONE ROOM SCHOOLS’: Photographs from the 
19B0s by Diana Mara Henry illustrate the end of 

the Vision & Voice Gallery. Through May 10. Info, 
388-4964. Vermont Folklife Center in Middlebury. 
PAT MUSICK: "The Instant of It All.' an exploration 

THE PLACE OF DANCE’: Ten images from faculty 


JUICE BAR’ WINTER SHOW: The annual rotating 

Hoving and Richard E. Smith. Through May 3. 


Through May 8. Info. 443-3168. Davis Family 


2014 JURIED ARTIST EXHIBIT. Forty-two artists 





‘Fabri-cations: Fabric & Fiber Exhibit’ 

More women of the cloth convene this spring at Compass Music and Arts Center 
in Brandon. The nine artists in “Fabri-cations’' contribute dyed silk scarves, quilts, 
handmade dolls, tapestries and more to the shared exhibit, which runs through June 
15. The pictured image, titled “Orchard by the Lake,” is a quilted wall hanging by 
Brandon artist Judith Reilly. Of her vibrantly colored work, she says: “I consider myself 
a ‘fanciful artist,' not needing to answer to reality. I visit reality once in a while, but I 
have no desire to live there.” Sew true. 






ART SHOWS 


CALL TO 
ARTISTS 

ANNUAL GREEN MOUNTAIN 
WATERCOLOR EXHIBITION: 

an exhibit June 29 to July 
26 in the Mad River Valley. 


Through April 28. 
ART * SOUL: Seeking 


sold with a 50-50 split to CHT 
and to the artists. You set the 

ART UNDER THE INFLUENCE: 

SEABA is looking for artists to 

the 10006006" program, for 

SEABA Center. Burlington, 
Through April 30. Info, 
B59-9222. 

CHAFFEE'S 7TH ANNUAL 
PHOTOGRAPHY CONTEST. 


27 to July 25. Amateur 




1447, Rutland. VT 05701, or 


on Friday, April 21: email 


ONE PUBLIC ART PROJECT 
RFP: Burlington City Arts 


FLORAL SEDUCTIONS: The 

fee. Deadline: May 23. More 

Through May 23. 

MILTON ARTISTS' GUILD: The 


SUMMER AND FALL 2014 


House Multicultural Art Gallery 


YOUVE GOT TALENT: AREA 
ARTISTS SHOW: The Chandler 

exhibit Entry: S10. Work will 

29. 4-7 pm. only. The exhibit 
15. Through April 29. info. 


BRANDON ARTISTS GUILD MEMBER SHOW: "Still 
Life & Sculpture," works in multiple media, from 




FABRI CATIONS: FABRIC & FIBER ART: Nine area 

dolls. Through June 15. Info. 247-4295. Compass 
JEREMY WITT Black-and-white and pure 

Thursday. April 17, 12:30 p.rij, Through May 17. Info, 
468-1119. Christine" Price Gailery, Castleton State 

KEVIN DONEGAN: "Lock Is Key and Other 

24. Inlb. 438-2097. The Carving Studio & Sculpture 

LESLIE BERNS AND SHELLEY WARREN: 'Stream." 

26. Info. 468-1266. Castleton Downtown Gallery in 


upper valley 

BEN DEFLORIO: "The 131: A Portrait Project." images 
Through May 5. Info, 763-7094. Royalton Memorial 

DAISY ROCKWELL: "Girls, Girls, Girls." paintings of 
the news. Through June 15. Info. 356-2776. Main 


JOY RASKIN. MIRANDA HAMMOND & KIM 

June 30. Info, 457-1298. Collective — the Art of 
Craft in Woodstock. 

"MAKING VISIBLE": New works by Valery Woodbury, 

season. Through April 26. Info. 457-3500. ArtisTree 

SIERRA CLUB WILDERNESS SO EXHIBIT: 


Through July 6. Free. Info, 359-5000. Vi 



The Sewing Basket 


Experienced & Professional Seamstresses - Specializing in Formal & Bridal Wear 
General Alterations & Tailoring ~ Emboidery/Monograming 


VLl )t poitleiiarb of 
paro queu Breams; 


THE CLASSICAL STATION 

MfMr 101.7 fm 


THE ORIGINAL POP MUSIC 


motion minded kitchen design 


WWW.SEWINGBASKETVT.COM 

325 N. Main St, Barre: 476-8389 • 168 River St, Montpelier: 778-931' 
159 Pearl St, Essex Junction: 878-7181 





Classes meet one weekend a month in Burlington, Vermont 
Preparation for licensure as a mental health or professional 
counselor in New Hampshire, Maine, Vermont and other states. 
Meet with a Program Representative April 22 & May 6, 4:30-6 p. 
463 Mountain View Drive, Suite 101, Colchester 


Southern,^ 1 
New Hampshire 
University 


Specializations focused on clinical services and 
administration in Integrated Community Mental 
Health and Substance Abuse Services for Children, 
Youth and Families or Adults. 


Pregnancy is so much more than 


just your due date. 

Central Vermont Women's Health providers 
know that every step on your path to 
childbirth is an important one. 

Our prenatal care and birthing classes at the 
Garden Path Birthing Center will prepare you 
well for labor and delivery. 

We want you to have the birth experience 
you desire. Our CVMC Garden Path 
Birthing Center offers: 

- Doula trained nurses to help 
coach you through labor. 

- Labor tubs ready to help you 
through labor. 

- CVMC anesthesiologists 
available 24/7 should you 
seek help with your pain. 
r - A team of highly 

skilled obstetricians 
with decades of combined 
experience and knowledge. 
You and your baby may 
never need specialized care but 
take comfort in knowing that our board 
certified physicians intervene only when 
absolutely necessary and have a proven 
record of good outcomes. 

There is nothing more important to us than your health 
and the health of your baby. 

Please call 371 .5961 to schedule a time for us to get together. 


Craving weekday news? Find out what’s 
percolating today. Sign up to receive our 
house blend of local headlines served up 
in one convenient email: 


Roger Knowltojj. DO 


Vermont's top stories, delivered 

sevendaysvt.com/daily7 


f = Central Vermont 
^ w Women’s Health 

130 Fisher Rd / Med Office Bldg A, Suite 1-4 
Berlin VT 05602 / 802-371-5961 


sevendaysvti 


800.730.5542 | pcmhadmissions@snhu.edu | snhu.edu/pcmh 




‘Tangents: Fiber Diversified’ Fourteen Vermont 

members of the Surface Design Association show works in just about every possible 
permutation of fabric, thread, yarn and more — whatever they can sew, knot, weave, 
embroider, felt, dye or tie. Whether for function, fashion or display, these textile artists 
definitely do more than scratch the surface. One example, (pictured) "Stone Stories" 
by Brattleboro artist Jackie Abrams, is a coiled, stitched and woven sculpture made of 
newspaper bags, stones and waxed linen. Through May 31 at Studio Place Arts in Barre. 


Artist talks on Saturday, April 26, 3-4 p.m. 

UPPER VALLEY SHOWS « P.81 


'SUSTAINABLE SHELTER: DWELLING WITHIN THE 
FORCES OF NATURE': An exhibition that examines 



northeast kingdom 





brattleboro area 

‘FLORA: A CELEBRATION OF FLOWERS IN 
CONTEMPORARY ART: Vibrant Floral works 



northeast kingdom 

HANNAH FRIGON: 'Coexisting Beauties.' 12 color 



JAY HUDSON: An exhibit of landscape photo- 



outside Vermont 

-EVOLVING PERSPECTIVES: HIGHLIGHTS FROM 
THE AFRICAN ART COLLECTION': An exhibition OF 



IN RESIDENCE: CONTEMPORARY ARTISTS AT 
DARTMOUTH’: This exhibit celebrates the school's 



Scottish artist. Through May 4. Into, 514-285-2000. 



B L El 


Join the Bleu North -ast Seafood team. W 
mtptiiig applications tiir a restaurant man 
anil line cooks. Please submit vonr resnmi 
letter to work@hoteIvt.com or drop it off ii 
2fi Cherry St. Burlington,' VT. 

Visit ns at bieuvt.com to learn mo 


Goddard College 
■ isn’t typical. 

Neither are you. 


Earn an accredited degree through 
through low-residency, self-designed 
studies that are rigorous, transformative, 
exciting and socially relevant. 

Discover Goddard 

April 26, 2014 • 10:00 a.m. 


UNDERGRADUATE PROGRAMS Creative Writing • 
Education and Teacher Licensure • Health Arts S 
Sciences • Individualized Studies • Sustainability • 
Psychology (BA/MA Fast Track) 

GRADUATE PROGRAMS Creative Writing • Teacher 
and School Counselor Licensure • Health Arts & 
Sciences • Individualized Studies • Interdisciplinary 
Arts • Psychology and Mental Health Counseling • 
Social Innovation & Sustainability 

RS VP 800.906.8312 or 
www.goddard.edu/discover 


Goddard College 

123 Pitkin Road | Plainfield, VT 




movies 


Oculus ★ ★★★ 

W hen I picked up the 
Washington Post and read 
Michael O'Sullivan’s review 
hailing Oculus as “the most 
unnerving poltergeist picture since The 
Conjuring ,” my hopes for film fun were 
not high. That’s like calling a new comedy 
the funniest picture since White Chicks. 
We’re not exactly talking benchmarks of 
excellence. 

So I was pleasantly stunned to discover 
that the latest from writer-director Mike 
Flanagan ( Absentia ) is easily the most smartly 
made, conceptually inventive supernatural 
thriller in years. I can’t remember the last 
time I watched a horror movie and caught 
myself thinking, Jesus, this is pretty freaking 
clever! I can assure you it wasn’t the last time 
I watched The Conjuring. 

You know a filmmaker’s got something on 
the ball when he can take a trope as overused 
as a magic mirror and make you forget for 
a couple hours all the cliched ways they’ve 
appeared in movies over the decades. That's 
precisely what Flanagan does. The reflective 
fixture at the center of his story may be 400 
years old, but the uses to which he puts it are 
fresh from his frontal lobe. 

This is a story of revenge. In 2002, the 
Russells moved into a suburban McMansion. 


SCAN THIS PAGE 
WITH THE LAYAR APP 
TO WATCH MOVIE TRAILERS 


□ 


The problem for mom (Katee Sacklioff), 
dad (Rory Cochrane), 12-year-old Kaylie 
(Annalise Basso) and 10-year-old Tim 
(Garrett Ryan) wasn’t that the house was 
haunted. Rather, an antique mirror bought 
for Pop’s home office was. 

Faster than you can say “housing crisis," 
the parents began acting strangely and, 
before long, violently. First Dad pulled out 
his fingernail — he thought it was a Band-Aid. 
Then Mom went bonkers and he chained 
her to their bedroom wall. Long story short: 
When his father came after him with a gun, 
Tim managed to take it away and kill him. 

This is all blood under the bridge when 
the movie opens, 11 years later. Tim, played 
in the present by Brenton Thwaites, has 
just been released from an institution on 
his 21st birthday. Kaylie (Scottish actress 
Karen Gillan) has the perfect gift. She's 
tracked down the home furnishing of evil 
and returned it to the scene of the crime. 
Her plan is to kill two birds with one stone: 
destroy the mirror and repair the damage to 
their family name. 

No birds are killed in the ensuing face- 
off, but human beings are — and in seriously 
unsettling ways. The script by Flanagan 
and Jeff Howard eschews jump scares and 
gratuitous gore in favor of unusually clever 


The Raid 2 ★★★★ 



ideas, an atmosphere drenched in dread and 
creatively creepy visuals. 

Kaylie sets up a bank of video cameras 
and laptops to record the siblings' every 
move and document the malevolent power 
of the looking glass. The filmmaker has 
some truly trippy fun with these. At one 
point, for example, what we see the siblings 
doing doesn’t line up with what’s displayed 
on the monitors. At another, they hit rewind 
and find that what they thought had been 
happening for the past several minutes bears 
zero relation to the truth caught on camera. 

And don’t get me started on the siblings’ 
cells. These are easily the eeriest phone 


calls since Robert Blake dead-dialed in 
Lost Highway. I can’t recall the last time 
a film created such a convincing sense of 
otherworldliness. (Again, it wasn't the last 
time I watched The Conjuring, ) Movie critic 
law forbids my saying more beyond this: 
Prepare for the rare experience of not being 
disappointed by a modern work of horror. 

The tagline for Oculus is “You see what it 
wants you to see.” I’m pretty sure it wants me 
to see it again. 

RICK KISONAK 


REVIEWS 


O n April 15, Scott Mendelson of 
Forbes published an incisive little 
piece on the current economics 
of film. His premise: With 3-D 
2 spectacles filling theaters, fewer and fewer 
"smaller’’ movies achieve wide releases — 
Si even when they have big stars and appealing 

g Vermont movie fans know that all too 
3 well We read gushing praise for films like 
Under the Skin all over the web, then wait 
weeks or months for them to appear in 
our theaters — if they ever do. (Blink and 
^ you missed Nymphomaniac's one-week 
^ Burlington run.) Don’t blame theaters for 
9 this — blame the cautious strategies of 
5 distributors. 

5 Case in point: This past weekend, Sony 
Pictures Classics bucked conventional 
wisdom and expanded the Indonesian action 
w sequel The Raid 2 into nearly 1,000 theaters. 
5 Execs must have hoped for a strong turn- 
° out from fans of martial arts champion Iko 
g Uwais’ whirling limbs, who made The Raid: 
v) Redemption (2012) into a cult hit 

Instead, the movie bombed. Conventional 
wisdom won the day. But, Mendelson argues, 
moviegoers in places like Burlington owe 
Sony their gratitude: “[The studio] had to 
know that a 2.5-hour, ultra-violent foreign 
v> language action film wasn’t going to break 
> out beyond the already converted," he writes. 

IE "They fell on the sword (or hammer) so that 
io fans living outside of New York and LA could 



enjoy the film as it was meant to be seen.” 

Last weeke nd I saw The Raid 2 at Merrill's 
Roxy — with a total audience of perhaps four 
— and I am grateful. This flick features fight 
choreography more complex, immersive and 
exciting than anything you'll see in Captain 
America by several orders of magnitude. It 
deserves viewing on the big screen. 

The Raid: Redemption, writer-director 
Gareth Evans’ break-out effort, was a 
streamlined action pic about a police raid on 
a high-rise in the Jakarta slums. By the end, 
most of the cops were dead, and rookie Rama 
(Uwais) had established himself as a force to 
be reckoned with. 


The sequel begins mere hours after 
the first film ended, with a big chunk of 
exposition that's more confusing than 
illuminating. Things fall into place once we 
realize that the events of The Raid actually 
don't matter that much to The Raid 2. Evans 
has simply relocated his hero into a classic 
gang-land melodrama. 

To root out corruption in the police 
force, Rama is assigned to go undercover 
in prison and befriend Uco (Arifin Putra), 
heir to the city’s ruling drug lord. Uco is one 
of those preening, dangerously ambitious 
favored sons, and the plot quickly evolves 
in Godfather directions; it’s less about dirty 


cops than bad-guy internal politics. Because 
he’s posing as mere muscle in the criminal 

than a driver of events — an odd position for 
a protagonist. 

But when it comes to the down-and-dirty 
action that results from all that plotting, 
this undercover cop rules. And so does the 
movie. Uwais can plow his way through 
20 opponents, landing punches and kicks 
with balletic grace, and almost convince 
you such things are physically possible. 
Among the film’s applause-worthy setpieces 
are a literally dirty prison fight in the mud; 
encounters with colorful assassins who wield 
claw-hammers, baseball bats and baseballs; 
and a grueling showdown in a restaurant 
kitchen. Evans gives action cinema a pure 
shot of crazy creativity. 

Granted, I can't recommend The Raid 2 
to anyone who’s not down with (a) bloody, 
bone-crunching violence and (b) subtitles. 
But if you belong to the small subset of 
people that tolerates both, or if you're fine 
with ignoring the plot and just watching 
the fights, I encourage you not to sit around 
waiting for Sony’s American remake of 
The Raid. Go experience the real thing in a 
theater — if you can get there in time. 

MARGOT HARRISON 







= MOVIE CLIPS : 



NEW IN THEATERS 

A HAUNTED HOUSE 2: America, you bought 

directed. (87 min. R. Essex. Majestic. Palace) 
HEAVEN IS FOR REAL: Greg Kinnear plays the 


NOW PLAYING 






e. Weldenl 


UNDER THE SKIN: Scarlett Johansson plays an 
and no, this is not an '80s Skinemax flick but a 


ratings 


* = could’ve been worse, 


300: RISE OF AN EMPIRE**l/2 300 didn't end so 
happily for those 300 Spartans. But the Greeks 

CAPTAIN AMERICA: THE WINTER SOLDIER*** 


With Kelly Reilly and Thomas Haden Church. 
Randall Wallace (Secretariat) directed. (100 min. 

LE WEEK-END: A long-married British couple (Jim 

With Jeff Goldblum. Hanif Kureishi scripted. (93 
TRANSCENDENCE: Johnny Depp plays an artificial 


DIVERGENT **1/2 In a future society where 

Theo James. Kate Winslet and Miles Teller. (139 
DRAFT DAY **1/2 Kevin Costner plays an NFL 


GOD'S NOT DEAD* Nietzsche begs to differ. A 

on a chain email. With Shane Harper. Kevin Sorbo 
and Dean Cain. Harold Cronk directed. (113 min, PG) 


more. |100 min, R) 

THE LEGO MOVIE**** A lowly Lego figure 




Nimrat Kaur star. (105 mi 





Offering Traditional, Noil-Traditional, 
and Eco-Friendly Burials and Cremations 


FUNERAL/^ /HOME 


132 Main St | Winooski, VT 05404 | 802-655-3480 
www.lavignefuneralhome.com 


To learn more, please call 656-4722. 


Retirement Strategies 
for Women 

How do you plan for quality of life in the 
future if you’re not planning for it today? 

Join us for a workshop 

Wednesday, May 7, 5:30PM & learn 
the importance of saving for retirement. 

Jo Ann Thibault, CDFA ,H 
861-7988 | JoannThibault.com 
354 Mountain View Dr., Colchester 




LocM-theaters 

(•] = NEW THIS WEEK IN VERMONT. FOR UP-TO-DATE TIMES VISIT SEVENOAVSVT.COM/MOVIES. 


BIG PICTURE THEATER 


BIJOU CINEPLEX4 


The Winter Soldier 
Winter Soldier 3D 
Muppets Most Wanted 






CAPITOL SHOWPLACE 


Winter Soldier 
Winter Soldier 3D 
Draft Day 

friday IB— thursday 24 


Winter Soldier 

Winter Soldier 3D 
Draft Day 


Winter Soldier 3D 

Draft Day 
God's Not Dead 
The Grand Budapest Hotel 
'A Haunted House 2 


friday 18 — thursday 24 

Winter Soldier 

Winter Soldier 3D 
Draft Day 
God's Not Dead 
The Grand Budapest Hotel 
'A Haunted House 2 


MAJESTIC 10 


Winter Soldier 3D 
Draft Day 


friday 18 — thursday 24 

Winter Soldier 
Winter Soldier 3D 
Draft Day 

’A Haunted House 2 


Winter Soldier 


Winter Soldier 




The Lunchbox (Dabba) 


Le Week-end 

The Lunchbox (Dabba) 


The Raid 2 
Under the Skin 


PALACE 9 CINEMAS 


The Winter Soldier 
Winter Soldier 3D 
Draft Day 


friday IS — thursday 24 


Rio 2 in 3D 
Draft Day 

The Winter Soldier 
The Winter Soldier 3D 


Winter Soldier 
Winter Soldier 3D 

friday 18 — thursday 24 

Winter Soldier 
Winter Soldier 3D 

THE SAVOY THEATER 


The Grand Budapest Hotel 
The Lunchbox (Dabba) 

friday 18 — thursday 24 

The Lunchbox (Dabba) 


The Winter Soldier 

friday 18 — thursday 24 

The Winter Soldier 
The Grand Budapest Hotel 

SUNSET DRIVE-IN 
THEATRE 


friday IS — thursday 24 

WELDEN THEATRE 




friday 18 — thursday 24 

Winter Soldier 


> STORE CLOSING! < 

25% QFF 

storewide 


HEALTHY VOLUNTEERS NEEDED 



The Blue Mall, 1 50 Dorset Street, S. Burlington, sportshoecenter. 








MOVIE CUPS =m 


MR. PEABODY & SHERMAN*** The midcentury 

Stephen Colbert. Rob Minkoff (The Forbidden 
Kingdom ) directed. (92 min. PG) 

Bobin. With Ricky Gervais and Tina Fey as bad 
Jacobson. (112 min. PG) 

NEED FOR SPEED** The video game comes to the 

NOAH***l/2 Darren Aronofsky ( Black Swan) 


RIO 2 **1/2 A macaw family explores the wilds 
to the 2011 animated family hit from Blue Sky 


NEW ON VIDEO 

BLACK NATIVITY **1/2 In this Film adaptation 


(105 min. R) 

THE RAID 2 **** In the sequel to the brutal 


Thomas. (Ill min. R) 

THE NUT JOB** Will Arnett supplies the voice of 

adventure. (BB min. PG) 

PHILOMENA* Stephen (The Queen) Frears 


(TOO min, PG-13) 




MOV ESYOU M SSED& MORE 


Breakfast With Curtis 



Want to know how to make an acclaimed 
indie flick on the cheap? Ask Laura Colella, 
faculty chair of the Vermont College of Fine 
Arts' MFA program in Film. 

C olella shot Breakfast With Curtis, 
her third feature, literally in her 
backyard. The cast members were her 
friends and neighbors — fellow residents 
of a three-story house in Providence, R.I., 
informally known as the Purple Citadel. 


BY MARGOT HARRISON 

Having missed a couple of sold-out 
screenings of Breakfast in Montpelier, I 
recently caught Colella’s flick on Netflix 
Instant (it’s also on Amazon Instant). 

But first, a timely word about VCFA: 

If you love film, you don’t have to be a 
student in the college's low-residency 
MFA program to reap its benefits. Twice 
a year, VCFA brings working filmmakers 
— including big names — to screen and 
discuss their work at the Savoy Theater 
in Montpelier. 

These events are free and open to the 
public, but tickets go fast — or they 
certainly did when John Turturro visited 


Tjrfculture 

^^^■VERMONT ARTS NEWS + VIEWS 

sevendaysvt.com/liveculture 




N Shelburne Museum presents: 
N 

5 JAM 

< at Shelburne Museum 

Q 

~ April is Jazz Appreciation Month (JAM). Start your 
u_ weekends off with cool Jazz all month long. 


5-7 p.m. Tickets: $15; Members $12. Tickets at the door. 

APRIL 

18 

Pine Street Jazz and a glassblowing 
performance by artist Charlotte Potter 

APRIL 

25 

Eight 02 




SHELBURNE 

- y^~ 

Tlff LODGES 

MUSEUM 

6000 Shelburne Road. Shelburne, Vermont 






APRIL 2014 


i at 500+ locations or check out: kidsvtj 









fun stuff 


MORE FUN! STRAIGHT DOPE (P.30), crossword (p.c-5), & CALCOKU & SUDOKU (P.C-7) 




LULU EIGHTBALL 



JEN SORENSEN 







NEWS QUIRKS 


' ROLAND SWEET \ 


Curses, Foiled Again 

When the police officer who stopped 
Douglas Glidden, 25, in Livermore 
Falls, Maine, found marijuana in 
his vehicle, Glidden insisted the 
pot couldn't be his because he had 
stolen the car. Indeed, the car had 
been reported stolen, according to LL 
Joseph Sage, who said Glidden was 
charged with felony car theft, plus 
a civil violation for pot possession. 

( Franklin Sun Journal) 

Acting on a tip that fugitive Michelle 
Singleton, 66, had been living under 
an assumed identity for 18 years, 
authorities tracked her to a houseboat 
in Key West, Fla. She’d stolen a birth 
certificate and become Catherine 
Harris. When sheriff’s detectives asked 
for her identification, she handed them 
a driver’s license for Harris, but it 
expired in 2012. Detectives then asked 
for her birth certificate, but while 
fumbling with her papers, she dropped 
a birth certificate and Social Security 
card that the detectives noticed were 
for Singleton. They promptly arrested 
her. (New York Daily News ) 

Foodies 

Military researchers working on new 
ready-to-eat meals for soldiers said 
they've concocted a pizza that doesn’t 
need freezing or even refrigeration. 
“You can basically take the pizza, leave 
it on the counter, packaged, for three 
years, and it’d still be edible,” said food 
scientist Michelle Richardson of the 
U.S. Army Natick Soldier Research, 
Development and Engineering Center 


in Massachusetts. Noting that pizza 
is among the most requested items 
soldiers say they want added to their 
rations, Richardson said she spent 
two years working on the new recipe. 
(Associated Press). 



Americans waste nearly one-third of 
the food they buy, according to a report 
by the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
A major reason that 133 billion pounds 
of food produced for Americans to eat 
was wasted in 2010, the report said, 
is that people simply lost interest in 
food after they bought it That includes 
papayas, which, the report noted, many 
people buy without knowing when 
they’re ripe, how to prepare them 
or how to use them as an ingredient. 
The report conceded that there “is 
a practical limit to how much food 
loss the United States can prevent or 
reduce.” (Washington Examiner) 


Overreaction of the Week 

Pang Se Vang, 84, shot his son to death 
after the son installed cable television 
in their home in Maplewood, Minn., 
but then refused to pay the bill. 

Police arrived to find Vang locked in 
a bedroom, declaring he had stabbed 
himself in the chest so he could die and 
settle the dispute with his son in the 
afterlife. (Minneapolis’s WCCO-TV) 

Second-Amendment Follies 

After a tree removal crew reported 
being chased off by a shirtless Michael 
Smith with a handgun, police armed 
with assault rifles surrounded the 
man’s home in Norridgewock, Maine. 
The officers stood down when they 
learned that the “gun” was actually 
a tattoo of a handgun on Smith’s 
stomach that looks like a gun tucked 
into his waistband (Associated Press) 

The Honeymoon is Over 

A flight from Atlanta to Costa Rica 
made an unscheduled stop in Grand 
Cayman to hand over a passenger who 
had gotten into a drunken argument 
with his bride on their honeymoon. 
Royal Cayman Islands Chief Inspector 
Raymond Christian said the groom 
was charged with being drunk and 
disorderly. The bride remained on the 
Delta Air Lines flight. (Reuters) 

Soon after American tourist Erin 
Willinger, 35, met rickshaw driver 
Bunty Sharma, 32, outside the Taj 
Mahal in Agra, India, last September, 
they wed. The marriage quickly 
soured because of “differences in their 
relationship,” Police Chief Shalabh 


Mathur said. Accusing his wife of 
smoking too much and “talking to 
other men,” Sharma stabbed her to 
death, then went home and killed 
himself by igniting a gas canister and 
causing his house to explode. (CNN) 

When Guns Are Outlawed 

German authorities announced they’re 
searching for two women who rob 
“mostly older women” by hypnotizing 
them. “They seem to be able to get the 
interest of their victims with a promise 
to see the future,” police official Sandra 
Mohr said after a 66-year-old Russian 
woman reported that the women “told 
her that they would read her fortune, 
but the next thing she knew she was 
back home sitting in an armchair, 
and all her jewelry and valuables had 
vanished.” (Britain’s Daily Mail) 

Where Else? 

Police arrested Michael Schell, 24, 
and Jessica Briggs, 31, in Minot, N.D., 
for having sex in the bathroom of a 
convenience store named Kum & Go. 
(Minot Daily News) 

Better Late Than Never 

The New York Times ran a correction 
to an article it published on Jan. 20, 
1853, acknowledging that it misspelled 
the name of Solomon Northup, whose 
memoir inspired the movie “12 Years 
a Slave." The paper spelled Northup’s 
last name as “Northrop” in the article 
and “Northrup” in the headline The 
paper became aware of the errors after 
they were pointed out on Twitter. 
(USA Today) 


BLISS BY HARRY BLISS 


TED RALL 






RED MEAT 
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by TOM TOMORROW 


WELCOME SACK to ACTION M'NEWS 
NETWORK'S COMPREHENSIVE 3.4/7 
COVERAGE OF THE MYSTERIOUS 
DISAPPEARANCE— 


DEMOCRACY'S PATH HAS BEEN 
ERRATIC For QUITE AWHILE— AND 
NOW IT APPEARS TO HAVE GONE 
OFF THE MA P ENTIRELY! 


BIFF, WANDA --I'M HERE AT THE 
VENETIAN CASINO IN LAS VEGAS, 
WHERE REPUBLICAN PRESIDENTIAL 
HOPEFULS RECENTLY GATHERED TO 
GENUFLECT BEFORE BILLIONAIRE 
SHELDON ADELSON! 


—OF DEMOCRACY IN I 
THE UNITED STATES'. \ 


I'M SORRY TO SAY THERE'S 
SIGN OF DEMOCRACY HERE' 


I THANKS, I 
| BETTY? | 


LIVE FROM THE SEARCH ZONE! 


THERE ARE A Lor OF CRAZY 
THEORIES OUT THERE, BIFF? 
Some people are asking if 

DEMOCRACY HAS SIMPLY BEEN 
REPLACED - BY OLIGARCHY ! 


THE SEARCH EXTENDS TO WASHING- 
TON D.C.— WHERE THE SUPREME 
COURT JUST DECLARED THAT CAM- 
PAIGN CONTRIBUTIONS ARE A 
Form of FREE SPEECH! 


COMING UP NEXT'. A BILLIONAIRE 
WHO SAYS EVERYTHING IS PINE I 


HERE'S A SCALE MODEL \ 

of THE SUPREME COURT 
FOR VIEWERS WHO MAY 
BE UNFAMILIA R WITH IT? | 


OTHERS WONDER I 

F IT WAS SUCKED 

NTO A BLACK 


|X GUESS 

\ANYTHINGS 

| POSSIBLE? 


SPECULATING? 


ELF CAT 

A COMIC. STRIP BY 

TA WES KOCHALKA 


O 2011 1 









awe," said novelist John Updike. That's a sad 
possibility. Could you please do something 
to dispute or override it, Taurus? Would it 
be too much to ask if I encouraged you to go 
out In quest of lyrical miracles that fill you 
with wonder? Can I persuade you to be alert 
for sweet mysteries that provoke dizzying 
joy and uncanny breakthroughs that heal a 
wound you've feared might forever plague 
you? Here's what the astrological omens 
suggest: Phenomena that stir reverence and 
awe are far more likely than usual. 

GEMINI (May 21-June 20): I wonder if its 
time for you to modify an old standby. I'm 
getting the sense that you should consider 
tinkering with a familiar resource that has 
served you pretty well. Why? This resource 
may have some hidden weakness that you 
need to attend to in order to prevent a future 
disruption. Now might be one of those rare 
occasions when you should ignore theold rule, 


came to him as he rambled far and wide. Even 
if this possibility seems whimsical to you. Leo, 
I invite you to give it a try. According to my 
reading of the current astrological omens, 
your moving body is likely to generate bright 
ideas and unexpected solutions and visions 
of future adventures. 

VIRGO (Aug. 23-Sept. 22): Throughout 
North America and Europe, there are 
hundreds of unused roads. Many are former 
exit and entrance ramps to major highways, 
abandoned for one reason or another. Some 
are stretches of pavement that used to be 
parts of main thoroughfares before they were 
rerouted. I suggest we make "unused roads" 
your metaphor of the week, Virgo. It may be 
time for you to bring some of them back into 
operation and maybe even relink them to the 
pathways they were originally joined to. Are 
there any missing 


service for the large reptiles. As I analyze your 
astrological aspects, Scorpio, I'm inclined to 
see an opportunity coming your way that has 
a certain resemblance to the plovers'. Can you 
summon the necessary trust and courage to 
take full advantage? 

SAGITTARIUS (Nov. 22-Dec. 21): Are you 
sure you have enough obstacles? I'm afraid 
you're running low. And that wouldn't be 
healthy, would It? Obstacles keep you honest, 
after all. They motivate you to get smarter. 
They compel you to grow your willpower and 
develop more courage. Please understand 
that I'm not talking about trivial and boring 
obstacles that make you numb. I'm referring 
to scintillating obstacles that fire up your 
imagination: rousing obstacles that excite 
your determination to be who you want and 
get what you want. So your assignment is to 
acquire at least one new interesting obstacle. 


need some downtime to integrate all you've 
absorbed. I suggest you schedule some 
sessions in a sanctuary where you can relax 
more deeply than you've allowed yourself to 


open what has been shut. That's a lot of 
responsibility. Just because you have the 
power to unleash these momentous actions 
doesnt mean you should rashly do so. Make 
sure your motivations are pure and your o> 
integrity is high. Try to keep fear and egotism ^ 
from influencing you. Be aware that whatever a 
you do will send out ripples for months to < 
come. And when you are confident that you 5 
have taken the proper precautions, by all Q 
means proceed with vigor and rigor. Shut 3 
what has been open or open what has been 
shut— or both. 


B BREZSNVS EXPANDED WEEKLY AUDIO HOROSCOPES & 


T MESSAGE HOROSCOPES: REALASTROLOGY.COM OR 1-877-873-4888 


Tilie 


Bike S map 

Selling a bike? We accept road, mountain, 
hybrid, & kids bikes Monday, April 28 - Friday, 

May 2 during regular business hours. 

See www.onionriver.com for complete details 

Buying a bike? Get to Langdon St. 
early on Saturday, May 3. Swap is 9am - 12pm 
The lines start before 8am, but we’ll have coffee! 




For the results you deserve... 

Moving across town or across the country... 

Rely on an Experienced Realtor! 


Janice (Jail) Battaline 

Certified Residential Specialist • Seniors Real Estate Specialist 
Contact me today! 802-861-6226 

janbatt7859@aoI.com wRF/MKK 

North Professional*, 


Your Partner in SUCCESS! 



SEVEN DAYS 


pER§W\lnl§ 


Introducing: 
Vermonters 

For relationships, dates and flirts: dating.sevendaysvt.com 


Mellow, easygoing, c 


WoME!\l ... WoMEN 

HAPPY CHANCE 


In a ceramic sEudio. stargazing. 30. CJ 

GEEKY HIPPIE FUNNY EMPATHETIC 
AQUARIAN 

eventually. Vthippiegrl802 24. Cl 
HONEST. CARING AND FRIENDLY 

INTROSPECTIVE. CURIOUS ABOUT 
EVERYTHING 

that I like you already. sublime12 66 
PASSIONATE. CREATIVE. HONEST 

W5MEN 

LETS DANCE AWKWARDLY AND BADLY 

to laugh! LaughingBoots. 32 Cl 
BADASS BIKER MOMMA 


FRIENDLY AND OPTIMISTIC 


. JaneDoe. 50, Cl 


PETITE. ATTRACTIVE, INDEPENDENT 
WORLD TRAVELER 

ADVENTURER. HIKER. LOOKING FOR 

snow ... who doesn't?! But I also like 

INTELLECTUAL. INDEPENDENT. 
LAUGHTER 

PASSIONATE. SEXY. ADVENTUROUS 


WACKY ONE LOOKING FOR MAGIC 




(MJRioUS? 

You read Seven Days. 
these people read 
Seven Days — you 
already have at least 
one thing in common! 

All the action is online. 

Browse more than 
2000 local singles with 
profiles including photos, 
voice messages, habits, 
desires, views and more. 
It’s free to place your 
own profile online. 

Don't worry, you'll be 
in good company, 

| 1 See photos of 

this person online. 


FOXY LADY SEEKS AMUSING CREW 

headed girls. MallettsBayl9. 57. Cl 
SWEET. SENSITIVE NURSING STUDENT 


FULL-FIGURED. SWEET. HONEST LOVER 

DANCING. SPIRITED N SEMIWILD 


SWEET. SMART EXPLORER 


SPONTANEOUS. SARCASTIC 

attractive. jaded55. 22. Cl 






MEM WoMEN 

CANT RELATE TO YOUNGER PEOPLE 


SIMPLE. HONEST. HARDWORKING 
VERMONTER 


SENSITIVE, LOVING. FUNNY. PATIENT 

HANDSOME. GENUINE AND ACTIVE 




JUST HAVENT MET YOU YET! 

ACTIVE. SNOWBOARDING, 
SKATEBOARDING. HIKING 

la. for a little bit 


EASYGOING. POSITIVE 

of 2012 More to tell you in so many 


CONFIDENT AND POSITIVE AND 
RESPECTFUL 




ALIVE AND WELL 

TRUTHFUL, NICE GUY, SELFLESS. 
MUSCULAR. SEXY EYES 

RELAXED. LOVING. DEPENDABLE. FUN 


near future, firemen_4604. 42. □ 

AFFECTIONATE AUDIOPHILE SEEKS 
GREAT CONVERSATION 


with what I say and do. create, buy, 

RelationshipRedefined, 37. Cl 
VOTE FOR PEDRO 




MEN \ ; MEN 

QUIET AND SINCERE 

?. TheGuitarMan. 21. Cl 





HOTTIE AT UPPER DECK PUB 

When: Friday. April 11, 2014. Where: Upper 
Deck Pub. You: Man. Me: Woman. 4912125 

SAGITTARIUS STUD 

Gallery. You: Man. Me: Woman. 4912124 
A READING IN WOODSTOCK 

Wednesday, April 2, 2014. Where: Woodstock 
Library. You: Woman. Me: Man. 4912123 


isPb 


■ I W Mv Ifyou'vebeen 
spied, go online 
^ to contact your 

admirer! 

dating.sevendaysvt.com 


CITY MARKET POLITE WOMAN 

GIANT TEDDY BEAR SHORTS? 

Square. You: Man. Me: Woman. 4912120 
BLOND BEAUTY @ BURLINGTON BAGEL 

TURQUOISE & PURPLE HAIRED GODESS 

Monday, April 7. 2014. Where: Dirty Heads t® 


HIGHLAND LODGE HOTTIE 

Wednesday. March 26. 2014. Where: on the 
ski trail. You: Man. Me: Woman. 4912116 

VINTAGE INSPIRED ON FLYNN AVENUE 

market. You: Man. Me: Woman. 4912115 


CHSA. You: Mon. Me: Woman. 4912114 


SHOPPING SUNDAY. SHAW'S BERLIN 

Berlin. You: Woman. Me: Man. 4912113 
ON THE RISE SUNDAY BRUNCH 

Sunday. April 6. 2014. Where: On the Rise Bakery, 
Richmond. You: Man. Me: Woman. 4912112 

SWEET MEETING OVER NECTAR 

coffee? When: Friday, April 4. 2014. Where: 


WOMAN BEING FOLLOWED 

When: Friday, March 28, 2014. Where: Berlin 
street. Montpelier. You: Man. Me: Woman. 4912110 

FLAT TIRE IN MONTPELIER 

Montpelier. You: Woman. Me: Woman. 4912109 
WALKING DOGS OUTSIDE JR'S STORE 


PUMPKIN SOUP GIRL, HUNGER MTN 

Co-op. You: Mon. Me: Woman. 4912103 
CUTE BASSIST AT SKINNY PANCAKE 

When: Sunday, March 30. 2014. Where: Skinny 
Pancake. You: Man. Me: Woman. 4912102 

HEIDI, HOTEL VT LOBBY 3/19 

Hotel Vermont. You: Woman. Me: Man. 4912101 
LIKE THE LITTLE MEREMAID? 

Where: 3 Needs. You: Woman. Me: Man. 4912100 


JR's comer store. You: Man. Me: Woman. 4912107 


>" BRACELET 

BIG LOVE IN STATE CAPITOL 


Montpelier. You: Man. Me: Woman. 4912104 


CURloUS? 

You read Seven Days, these 
people read Seven Days — 
you already have at least 
one thing in common! 

All the action is online. 

Browse more than 2000 local 
singles with profiles including 
photos, voice messages, habits, 
desires, views and more. 

It's free to place your own 
profile online. Don't worry, 
you'll be in good company, 

| I See photos of 

this person online. 



4m 

April Specials 


MD Cosmetics 

Medical Spa 


Teeth Whitening All HydraFacials 

$ 49 ?n % nff 

(Regular price $69.99) u 1 1 


OTHER SERVICES AVAILABLE: 

Botox" & Fillers with Dr. Parker I Laser Hair 
Removal I Massage & more... 




It's time to buy a house! 

We can help you put the pieces together. 



MEET THE EXPERTS: 



m\ ‘Vermont ^Attorneys 
-S_ Title (Corporation presents a 

Home© 

Buying 

Seminar 

hosted by SEVEN DAYS 


Thursday, May 8, 6-8 p.m. 
ECHO LAKE AQUARIUM & SCIENCE CENTER 


5:30 Check-In 

LIGHT DINNER PROVIDED 



KIM NEGRON 

BRANCH MANAGER, LOIN ORIGINATOR 

HomeBridge 


RSVP: 

BY NOON, THURS., MAYS 
AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM 
OR S65-1020 *36 


SCAN THIS PAGE 
WITH LAYAR 
TO RSVP 
SEE PAGE 9 


MEET OUR BUYERS! 



These are the folks who 
research, taste, try and bring 
to the shelf every product 
you see at Healthy Living. 
They’re FOODIES AND 
WELLNESS EXPERTS, 
dedicated to discovering 
what’s fresh, fabulous and 
good for us. You’ll get to 
know them over the next few 
months right here on the 
back of Seven Days. Our 
“curators,” as we call them, 
are in the store most 
weekdays, ready to answer 
questions, hear feedback or 
take your suggestions. 


Martin, Assistant Produce Buyer 


EN, Lead Grocery Buyer 



222 DORSET STREET, SOUTH BURLINGTON • 802.863.2569 • HEALTHYLIVINGMARKET.COM 



